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New England and Other Matters 


HREE of the six new destroyers for which 
"Ttte Navy Department selected names 
early in April were named in honor of 
New Englanders of an early generation. The 
Belknap will help to preserve the memory of 
Rear Adm. Belknap, who was born in New- 
port, New Hampshire, in 1832. The Badger is 
named in honor of Com. Oscar C. Badger, a 
native of Connecticut, and the Walker in honor 
of Rear Adm. John Grimes Walker, who was 
born in Hillsboro, New Hampshire, in 1835. 
All three of those officers rendered distin- 
guished service during the Civil War. 
Ss 
HE long-abandoned shipyards of the 
Maine coast are once more feeling the stir 
of activity. During 1917 a total of sixty 
seagoing vessels were launched from Maine 
yards, exclusive of those built for the govern- 
ment service. Forty of the sixty were launched 
from yards at Bath. The others were built at 
Camden, Rockland, Thomaston, East Boothbay, 
Boothbay Harbor, Kennebunkport, Phipps- 
burg, Millbridge, Harrington and Portland. In 
addition to the shipyards at those places, it is 
expected that the present year will see ship- 
building operations at Belfast, Sandypoint, 
Stockton, Biddeford, Freeport, Bar Harbor, 
Richmond, Waldoboro, Dennysville and Calais, 
and possibly at other places along the shore. 
More than eighty ships with a total carrying 
capacity of about 250,000 tons are now in proc- 
ess of construction at the Maine yards. They 
range from 350 to 10,000 tons, and all except five 
of them are of wood. Nearly all of these vessels 
are private enterprises, for up to the present 
time the Emergency Fleet Corporation, which 
has placed great orders for wooden ships on 
the Pacific Coast and at yards on the Gulf of 
Mexico, has not taken full advantage of the 
famous old Maine yards. 
e 
HE distinction of being the first New 
England State to ratify the prohibition 
amendment to the national Constitution 
goes to Massachusetts, although it might not 
have had that honor if the legislatures of some 
of the other New England States had been in 
session during the past winter. The vote was 
overwhelming in favor of ratification in both 
branches of the legislature—i145 to 91 in the 
House, and 27 to 12 in the Senate. 
Massachusetts is the eleventh state to ratify 
the amendment, which must have affirmative 
action by thirty-six of the forty-eight states. 
It is not at ail unlikely that the necessary 
number of states would have taken action 
during the past winter had their legislatures 
been in session. But only a relatively small 
part of the legislatures met, and in only three 
of them was the action unfavorable, New York, 
New Jersey and Rhode Island, and even in 
those states action was merely postponed. The 


significant thing about the action of Massachu- | 


setts is not so much that it is the eleventh state | 
to take favorable action on the proposed amend- 
ment as that it is the fourth so-called ‘‘wet’’ 
state to take such action. Texas, Maryland and 
Kentucky may be placed in the same class, 
although many counties in Texas have been 
under prohibition for years. 

The states that have thus far ratified the 
amendment are Mississippi, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, South Carolina, North Dakota, Mary- 
land, Montana, Texas, Delaware, South Dakota 
and Massachusetts. 


ASSACHUSETTS, by a vote of the 

school children of the state that was 

confirmed this month by the legislature, 
has now adopted the Mayflower as its state 
flower. Most of the other states in the Union 
adopted such emblems more or less officially a 
decade or two ago, and by common consent the 
Mayflower has been regarded as the most fitting 
state flower for Massachusetts. The choice has 
now been ratified by the school children and is 
not likely to be questioned in the future. In 
view of the Massachusetts traditions that clus- 
ter round the Mayflower, it was rather an 
unexpected thing that more than half the school | 
children. of the state voted for other flowers. 
Yet the vote was so scattered that the May- 
flower received almost twice as many as its 
nearest rival. The total number of votes was 
241,864. The Mayflower received 107,617. The 
water lily, which came second, received 58,118 
votes, and the daisy stood third with 18, 86. 
The buttercup, gentian, violet, iris, rose, wild | 
rose, mountain laurel, lily of the valley and 
goldenrod all received more than one thousand 
votes each, and the tulip, lady’s-slipper, pink 
and various other flowers received a smaller 
number. 

The Mayflower, like almost any floral em- 
blem that might have been selected, has the dis- 
advantage of being available only during a very 
small part of the year and even then only in 
certain regions. It is, however, both in its name 
and in its story suggestive of the first settlers 
of Massachusetts, and consequently has come 
to play a vital part in Bay State life and tra- 


Atlantic was really named for the hawthorn of 
England rather than for the flower that we call 
the Mayflower, but nevertheless the Pilgrims, 
after their first hard winter on the New Eng- 
land coast, must have been thrilled by the sight 
of that first fragrant blossom of the spring. As 
Whittier puts it: 
Yet “God be praised!” the Pilgrim said, 
Who saw the blossoms peer 


Above the brown leaves, dry ~ dead, 
“Behold our Mayflower here 


“God wills it: here our rest shall be, 
Our years of wandering 0’er ; 

For us the Mayflower of the sea 
Shall spread her sails no more.” 


O sacred flowers of faith and hope, 
As sweetly now as then 

Ye bloom on many a a ag slope, 
In many a pine-dark glen. 


So live the fathers in their sons, 
Their pag | faith be ours, 

And ours the love that over-runs 
Its rocky strength with flowers. 


Of the other New England States, Maine 
some years ago adopted the pine cone and tassel 
as its floral emblem, Vermont the red clover, 
Rhode Island the violet and Connecticut the 
mountain laurel. New Hampshire is one of the 
few states that have adopted no state flower. 
Many of the state flowers are hardly flowers 
at all, for that matter—as the pine cone, for 
example. Oklahoma has adopted the mistletoe, 
New Mexico the cactus, and Kansas the sun- 
flower. Kentucky, Nebraska, Missouri and Ala- 
bama all have the goldenrod, and several states 
have the blossoms of trees, as Arkansas and 
Michigan the apple blossom, Florida the orange 
blossom and Delaware the peach blossom. 
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HOW IT FEELS TO BE SHOT 


HE fact that Mr. John Gallishaw tells, 

in Trenching at Gallipoli, how he was 

wounded and what were his sensations at 
that time relieves the reader of all fear. that 
the author’s first predictions as to the result of 
his wound proved true. 

My job with five men, he says, was to collect 
some rubbish and put it in our dump. At nine 
o’clock in the morning we mounted the parapet 
and began digging. There was no cover for 
men standing; the low bushes hid ment sitting 
or lying. When we had the rubbish all scraped 
up in a pile, we took it on shovels to the dump. 
To do this we had to walk upright. 

We had almost finished when the snipers on 
Caribou Ridge began to bang at us. I jumped 
to a small depression, and yelled to the men to 
take cover. They were ahead of me, taking the 





last shovelful of rubbish to the trench. At 
the warning to take cover, they separated and 
dived for the bushes on either side. That is, | 
they all did except Hayes, who either did not 
hear me or did not know just where to go. I | 
stepped out of the depression and pointed with 
outstretched arm to a cluster of underbrush. 

**Get in there, Hayes!’’ I yelled. 

Just then I felt a dull thud in my left 
shoulder blade, and a sharp pain in the region 
| of my heart. At first I thought that in running 
for cover one of the men had thrown a pickaxe 
| that hit me. Until I felt the blood trickling 
down my back like warm water, it did not 
occur to me that I had been hit. Then came a 
drowsy, languid sensation, the most enjoyable | 
I have ever experienced. It seemed to me that | 
my backbone became like pulp, and I closed | 
up like a concertina. Gradually my knees | 
gave way under me; then my head dropped 
on my chest, and down I went. In Egypt I 
had seen Mohammedans praying with their 
faces tgward Mecca, and as I collapsed IL 
thought that I must look exactly as they did 
when they bent over and touched their heads 
to the ground. 

Connecting the pain in my chest with the 
blow in my back, I decided that the bullet had 
gone into my shoulder, through my left lung, 
and out through my heart, and I concluded I 
was done for. I can distinctly remember think- 
ing of myself as some one else. I recollect say- 
ing, half regretfully, ‘‘Poor old Gal is out of 
luck this morning,’’ then adding philosophi- 
cally, ‘‘Well, he had a good time while he was 
| alive, anyway. ’’ 
| By now things had grown very dim and 
iI felt everything slipping away from me. I 

yas myself again, but I said to that other 

| self who was lying there, as I thought, dying, 
|‘*Buck up, old Gal, and die like a sport.’’ 
Just then I tried to say, ‘‘I’m hit.’’ It sounded 
as if somewhere miles away a faint echo mocked 
| me. I must have succeeded in making myself 
heard, because immediately I could hear Hayes 
| yell with a frenzied oath, ‘‘The corporal’s 
| struck! Can’t you see the corporal’s struck ?’’ | 
and heard him curse the Turk who had fired 
the shot. Almost instantly Hayes was kneeling 
beside me, trying to find the wound. He was 
|much more excited over it than I. 

As soon as I was brought into the hospital, | 
the doctor came to me. ‘‘I’1I do this one right 
away,’’ he said to one of his assistants. The 
assistant stripped the blanket from me and cut 
off the portions of the blood-stained shirt still 
remaining. As he did so, something dropped to 
the ground. The Red Cross man picked it up. | 

‘*Here’s the bullet that hit you,’’ he said, 
putting it beside me on the stretcher. ‘‘It 

















dition. It is all well enough to argue that | dropped out of your shirt. It just got through 
the ship that bore the Pilgrims across the | you and stuck in your shirt sleeve. ’’ 
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The Silver Lining to the Food-Cloud 








WHEN YOU BLEND 


GOLD COIN BRAND 
RYE FLOUR or CORN MEAL 


with Daniel Webster New Grade Wheat 
Flour, or when you use these coarser 
cereals alone, you will find that there is 
a relish to the task of saving wheat for 
our boys and our allies. 


There’s no hardship in this sort of ser- 
vice. Serve your country and save wheat 
for “the boys,” and satisfy your own taste. 


Delicious breads, muffins, cakes and 
pastries can be made by combining these 
coarser cereals with the New Grade of 


Daniel Webster Flour. 


Ask your dealer for these GOLD 
COIN BRAND Cereals and our New 
Grade Daniel Webster Wheat Flour. 


Send for ‘‘ Good Things to Eat from the Coarser Cereals,’’ our 
Service Book for the Family. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 
NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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There is no other couch with 
\ sO many advantages. — 


The CLIMAX combines the good points of 
our other beds and has a unique patented fea- 
ture which makes it very easy to open and 
shut. It also allows a wide (51 inches) bed with 
a perfectly flat surface. 


Comfortable—Convenient—Sanitary—Strong 


FULLY GUARANTEED BY 


U.S. SPRING BED CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Write for descriptive folder, and order from your dealer. 
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| For Indoor or Outdoor Sleepin ng 
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ITH his bundle of high-school 
books swinging over his shoul- 


der Clark Henderson left the 


ky elevator and walked slowly down the 
.m corridor toward his father’s dental 
"S office. At the door he stood silent for 
\") several seconds, with his big hand on 


the knob. Then at last he opened the 
door and entered. 

‘*Yes, Clark,’’ Dr. Henderson’s voice 
called rather sharply, ‘‘come here, will 
you ?”’ 

Clark puckered his face, but said 
nothing. Throwing his books on the 
couch of the deserted waiting room, he 
stepped through the partly open door. 
He was surprised to find no patient in 
the chair, and went on to the 
room that Dr. Henderson used 
as a laboratory. 
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| Visitor added, holding out his hand cordially. | 
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Gsy Randall Howard 


In Ten Chapters 


‘But Dr. Henderson can see you, 
anyway, in a few minutes.’’ 

The man laughed. ‘‘ You’re all 
right, kid. They won’t pass off any 
tin money on you. And I’ll be jig- 
gered! You must be — Aren’t you 
Teddy Hen’s boy ?’’ 


Clark warmed to the stranger immediately. | 
‘“Teddy Hen?’’ he repeated, smiling at the | 


name. 





: Chapter One 


and tail, and dark tigerish dapples; 
neck bowed and head as perfect as | 
a picture; trim legs that prance him 
along without seeming to touch the | 
ground. A wonderful horse ; nothing 
on the range can keep up with him. ’’ 
‘*But a man-killer—isn’t he dangerous? I 
should think some one would shoot him.’’ 
The Westerner’s eye flashed. ‘‘ Nobody’d 


‘*Yes, that’s the way he grinned, too,’’ the | better try to shoot that horse!’’ he exclaimed. 


DRAWN BY ROBERT AMICK 
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‘Stir, will you, while I finish 
this set of teeth,’’ said his 
father, a thin-faced man of 
middle age. ‘‘ 1 haven’t had 
time for lunch—a patient-com- 
ing at one-thirty. And one of 
my old schoolboy friends, Jim 
Odell, just telephoned from the 
hotel. Wants some touching up 
on a gold tooth. Lives out West 
—going to New York on a big 
foreign horse contract. Says—” 

He stopped speaking as he 
concentrated his mind on his 
work. 

‘**You’ve been watching the 
stock, haven’t you?’’ he asked 
after a minute. ‘‘I want every- 
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thing in order when Jim Odell 
comes. ”’ 

Clark glanced nervously at 
the stock book that hung on a 
nail near by and without ceas- 
ing to stir tried to reach it. 


WSS. 


£, ** Look — look what you’re 
WQ doing!’’ Dr. Henderson cried, 
» and leaped to his side just in 


® time to save the bowl of fluid 
4 from upsetting. ‘‘Now watch 
» yourself. You had plenty of 
time for your stock book yes- 
terday afternoon when I was 
gone. You didn’t let those 
high-school rowdies come up 
here again, did you?’’ 

‘*But, father, I couldn’t lock 
the door—since you wanted the 
office kept open. ’’ 

His father’s face hardened. 
He.was about to say something 
when the bell of the outer door 
tinkled. He quickly turned off 
the gas jet. ‘‘Finish polishing 
this set of teeth, ’’ he said. ‘‘ Be 
careful, though ; and don’t in- 
terrupt my work with my 
patient if you can avoid it.’’ 

Alone, Clark stood looking round. 
Why did he hate the sight and smell 
of everything in the crowded little lab- 
oratory? He felt as if he had never 
had a good breath of air.. But he 
mechanically continued his work until 
the bell announced that a visitor had 
entered the waiting room. He jumped 
up, and in his anxious haste his sleeve 
swept the set of teeth with considerable 
force to the floor. He quickly picked 
it up, but a glance showed him that 
the plate was ruined. A faint crack ran 
through the middle, and two of the 
teeth were chipped. In a daze Clark 
passed out to the waiting room. 

‘*Is Dr. Henderson in ?’’ said a large, 
tanned, out - of - doors - looking man. 
‘*Tell him it’s Jim Odell. ’’ 

‘*Busy for a few minutes—have a 
chair. Here’s the noon edition, ’’ Clark 
replied in a colorless voice, handing a 
paper to the visitor. 

‘*T have an appointment,’’ the man 
continued in his frank, easy manner. 

‘*Name, please,’’ said Clark, fum- 
bling with the appointment book. 

‘“My name is Odell—Jim Odell.’’ 

‘*No, you’re mistaken, ’’ Clark said. 
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“WHAT'S THE NEWS—SOMETHING FROM THE BOSS?" 


‘*Yes, my name’s Henderson,’’ Clark said. 
‘*But you didn’t tell me your name, did you ?’’ 
The man laughed. ‘‘1’ve said it two or three 
times already. My name’s Odell—Jim Odell.’’ 


‘‘Oh!’’ said Clark. ‘‘I must have—we see so | 


many people here in the office, you know. ’’ 
‘*Yes—and sometimes you feel like stamped- 

ing way off to the range—where you won’t see 

anything except maybe a band of wild horses ?’’ 


‘* Wild horses? ’’ Clark exclaimed eagerly. | 


‘*T’ve read stories about wild horses, but I 
didn’t = 

‘*Well, my boy,’’ Jim Odell said, laughing, 
‘*T know a range outlaw that’s got a hundred- 
dollar reward on his head.’’ 

‘*A range outlaw—you mean a horse thief ?’’ 

‘*No, a wild horse. That’s what we call the 
wildest ones out West—range outlaws. His 
name’s Tom Tiger.’’ 

‘“*Tom Tiger ?’’ 

‘*Yes. Some people call him a man-killer. 


| Two years ago a cowboy slipped up and shot 
him through the neck, stunned him—creased | 


him, we call it. 
break him. 


Then the cowboy tried to 
But the horse fought like a wild 


beast, wouldn’t surrender—finally got the drop | 
and killed the fellow. Got back loose on the | 


range. Kicked the saddle into shoe strings. And 
now he’s wilder than ever—and tricky. He’s a 











‘*You don’t mean to say that you own him!’’ 





EDDY ASKED 


‘*Yes, sir, I do mean it,’’ said Odell. ‘‘Tom 
Tiger’s my horse. And some day —’’ 

He stopped, and hurried across the room to 
meet Clark’s father, who had just entered. 
When they had greeted each other, Dr. Hen- 
derson said in a low voice to Clark: 

‘*‘We’ve kept him waiting; go and get the 
gold leaf. ’’ 

Minutes elapsed as Clark stood alone in the 
laboratory ; he could hear the pounding of his 
heart. All of the gold leaf was missing! One of 
those ‘‘high-school rowdies, ’’ as his father had 
called the boys who had been in the office the 
day before, must have. stolen it. 

‘*Hurry up, Clark, I’m waiting!’’ his father 
called, and a moment later hurried into the 
room. ‘‘Mrs. Guinther is here. Where are the 
lowers that you were polishing ?’’ 

Clark had never felt more humiliated. Some- 
how, Jim Odell was the last person on earth 
whom he wished to have know of his care- 
lessness. But he did not waver in his double 
confession. 

His father said very little. He apologized to 
Mrs. Guinther and rushed out to borrow a 
supply of gold leaf. Some fifteen minutes later 
Clark unintentionally overheard a bit of con- 
versation between his father and Jim Odell. 

‘* To tell you the truth,’’ Dr. Henderson 


king of a horse—billowy white mane | 
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TOM TIGER, RANGE OUTLAW 


was saying in a hopeless tone, ‘‘I’m 
utterly disappointed in him. ’’ 

Jim Odell’s answer was inaudible. 

‘*Well, for example,’’ his father con- 
tinued, ‘‘these two happenings a few 
| minutes ago. I’m doing everything I 
} can to save so that I can send Clark 

to the dental college. Yet he dreams 
along, doesn’t take the slightest inter- 
est, tries to do two or three things at 
once and messes them all. But that 
isn’t the worst. He has been taken in 
by a group of rough boys, who are 
having a bad influence on him—they’re 
making a cat’s-paw of him.’’ 

Jim Odell was talking, but Clark 
| would not listen further. He began to 
walk up and down the room. 
When the door opened and the 
two men came out, he had 
made up his mind. 

‘* Father, ’’ he said, ‘‘I—I be- 
lieve Brother Bob will make 
a better dentist partner for you 
than I ever will. And I —’’ 

His father filled the pause: 
‘*‘What will you do? Do you 
think there’s anything in the 
world you can do?’’ 

Clark looked down. He had 
lost confidence in himself. He 
only knew that he wanted to 
get out—away from the office. 

‘*T thought if I might go 
home with Mr. Odell — work 
for him this summer, if —’’ 

‘*T can’t get back West for 
months, ’’ said Jim Odell. 

‘*Then I’ll go alone—if you 
will give me work—any kind. ”’ 

Jim Odell thought for a 
minute. ‘‘ How’d you like a 
summer on Wild Horse Ranch 
—where I’m breaking several 
hundred horses for a big for- 
eign contract that I think I’ll 
land. I can write to Buck 
Bowers; he can use an extra 
boy to ride fences and do 
chores. Buck is—that is, I’ve 
always considered Buck one 
of my best men. He’s been 
buying and selling horses for 
me for years. In fact, I don’t 
see him more than once every 
six months. Buck has a boy 
about your age, Eddy Bowers. 
I give Eddy man’s wages — 
he’s a whirlwind at breaking 
wild horses with his dad. But 
my ranch is away off from 


anywhere. It’s a wild coun- 
try — horse thieves, and all 
that. ’’ 


‘*Is it near Tom Tiger? ’’ 
Clark asked eagerly. 

Jim Odell searched Clark’s 
eyes before he replied: ‘‘Yes, it was 
Buck Bowers’s oldest boy that Tom 
Tiger killed. ’’ 

‘*But remember, Jim,’’ Dr. Hender- 
son said, after a minute’s silence, 
‘*Clark is leaving a pretty bad office 
record behind him. You want a man 
who will take an interest in things, 
finish up what he starts—a man you 
ean rely on.’’ 

Jim Odell looked at Clark for a long 
moment. ‘‘When can you be ready ?’’ 
he asked. 

‘*Right away,’’ the boy answered. 

Leaping from the old stagecoach, 
Clark stood drinking in the view—an 
inviting expanse of sand and sage- 
brush, rim rocks and juniper ridges, 
with blue mountains in the distance. 
Only one human habitation was in 
sight—the low buildings of the isolated 
way station where the stage horses 
were being changed. It was here that 
he was to meet Buck Bowers, foreman 
of Wild Horse Ranch. But no ranch 
foreman was to be seen—no one except 
the driver and the two stage passengers. 

Yes—one other person. Clark had 
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scarcely noticed him before—a funny little old 
man, who was helping to change the teams. 
He wore no hat, and his tanned features were 
almost hidden in a fringe of white hair and 
beard. His thin arms and legs were lost in a 
drooping blouse and overalls many sizes too 
large for him. On his feet he wore a pair of 
sandals. 

The driver cracked his whip, and the stage 
was off. 

‘“‘Do you wish to confer with me?’’ asked 
the sun-parched little man, when the stage 
had rolled on. 

‘‘Thanks, no; I’m waiting for Jim Odell’s 
foreman. ’’ 

At the mention of Jim Odell’s name, the 
little man held out a sinewy hand. 

‘“So you know Jim Odell, too?’’ Clark asked 
eagerly. 

The old man’s eyes gleamed. ‘‘ My son, 
Jim Odell is homo regius.’’ Then he quickly 
went on: ‘‘ You are journeying to the home 
ranch ?’’ 

‘‘No, Wild Horse Ranch. 
summer. ’”’ 

A remarkable change came over the old man. 
‘Possibly you are—a friend or a relative of 
the Bowers family ?’’ 

‘* Yes—that is,’’ Clark began, and then 
stopped, for he had caught sight of a horse- 
man approaching briskly and leading another 
horse. 

As the horseman came clattering up, Clark 
scarcely noticed that the old man had van- 
ished. Directly opposite the porch where Clark 
was standing, the newcomer came to a halt 
with a grand flourish. Clark looked with 
admiration at the cowboy, who was in full 
regalia: wide-brimmed hat, open-necked flannel 
shirt, woolly ‘‘chaps,’’ clinking spurs and 
buckskin gloves. 

‘*Howdy!’’ called the newcomer. 
for me, aren’t you?’’ 

‘* Well, maybe so,’’ Clark answered. ‘‘ Is 
your name Buck—Mr. Buck Bowers?’’ 

The cowboy laughed loudly. ‘‘Sure. I 
brought you a horse. Come on.’’ 

‘‘But I have two suit cases,’’ said Clark, 
greatly embarrassed at the discovery that the 
cowboy was only a young fellow—doubtless 
not Buck Bowers, but Eddy Bowers. ‘‘And 
T’ll have to change my clothes first. I thought 
the stage went all the way.’’ 

At that naive admission the young cowboy 
laughed still more loudly. 

‘* All right, ’’ he said at last and dismounted. 
“‘T’ve got to wait, anyway, for Dad Sears to 
fiddle through the mail. But you’ll have to 
skin that pack,’’ he added. 

Clark was unlocking his suit cases, won- 
dering which of his belongings he should 
take with him, when the station 
keeper appeared in the door- 
way. 

‘* Hello, Grandma Sears! ’’ 
Eddy Bowers cried. ‘‘ How’s 
your corn to-day ?’’ 

The little man forced a smile 
as he silently handed a large 
bundle to the young cowboy. 
Holding out a folded note to 
Clark, he said: 

‘This was inclosed in a letter 
to me.’’ 

Wondering, Clark read his 
note-—-a simple greeting from 
Jim Odell, in New York City, 
and a request: ‘‘ Please send 
to me yot later than July 1a 
privately compiled description 
of all horses on Wild Horse 
Ranch—and keep record of all 
new horses. ’’ 

Clark was immensely pleased 
that Jim Odell should trust him 
with such an important duty. 
Yet the phrase, ‘‘a privately ar Last, 
compiled description,’’ puzzled one FROSTY 
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asked. 
Clark was about to reply 


frankly,—for he wanted to get on friendly | 


terms with the young cowboy, — when the 
station keeper interrupted. 

‘*Pardon me, Mr. Henderson, but you may 
come this way, if you wish to change your 
clothing. ’’ 

Clark started to follow. Eddy Bowers insisted | 
on carrying one of the suit cases, and Clark | 
gladly accepted his aid. Clark was already be- 
ginning to like the young cowboy. He realized 
that Eddy was a rough product of the frontier, 
but he admired the boy’s bold directness and 
his sureness with himself and with horses. 

‘*These suit cases won’t bother you, will | 
they ?’’ Clark asked Dad Sears as he made 
ready to depart with his sack of clothing. 

‘*T am honored, ’’ answered the strange little 
man. ‘‘They shall ‘await your order. How 
800) wa 

‘*Come on,’’ Eddy Bowers cut in. ‘‘We’ve 
got to travel some to-night. ’’ 

Clark would have liked to talk further with 
the old man, who seemed to have something 
that he wished to say; but Eddy Bowers again 
called, and Clark joined him. 

They were soon out on the desert. Clark plied 
his companion with questions about the range. 


Eddy, although he laughed at the simplicity 
of the questions, was patient in answering. 

‘*What’s Jim Odell doing now?’’ Eddy 
Bowers said after a while. ‘‘ Didn’t write any- 
thing about coming back soon, did he ?’’ 

‘“*He’s in New York City; just a note,’’ 
Clark answered frankly. ‘‘But how—how did 
you know it was from Jim Odell ?’’ 

‘**He’s always writing to Grandma Sears. In 
fact,’’ said Eddy, suddenly flaring up, ‘‘a 
fellow might think, judging from letters, that 
Grandma Sears was the big end of the horse 
business up this way, instead of Buck and 
me.”’ 

Clark smiled to himself. So that was it: 
Eddy was jealous of Dad Sears because of the 
letters from Jim Odell. 

‘*But is Dad Sears working for Jim Odell ?’’ 
he asked. 

‘*No,’’ said Eddy, with a grin. ‘‘He’s only 
drawing his pension. The stage and the post 
office don’t pay enough for Sunday feeds for a 
mule, and Buck is pretty certain Jim Odell 
makes up the balance.’’ 

Clark smiled at Eddy’s referring to his 








father as ‘‘ Buck.’’ He was about to comment 





on it when suddenly, across the plain, he 
caught sight of several moving clouds of dust. 

‘*Say, Eddy,’’ he asked impulsively, ‘‘are 
those wild horses? You don’t suppose — 
You’ve seen Tom Tiger, haven’t you?’’ 

Eddy’s face darkened. ‘‘You bet I’ve seen 
Tom Tiger.’’ 

‘*Why hasn’t somebody shot the horse long 
ago?’’ Clark asked, unconsciously adapting 
himself to his companion’s mood. 

‘*The boss would paw up the earth,’’ Eddy 
answered. ‘‘He’s got an idea that my brother 
was all to blame when Tom Tiger killed him. 
But Jim Odell don’t know; he’s no horse 
breaker. There’s only one way to handle an 
outlaw stallion like Tom Tiger. You’ve got to 
bat him over the head—and rip him with the 
spurs till he lays down to you.’’ 

‘*And so there isn’t a horse in the country 
that can keep up with Tom Tiger?’’ Clark 
asked. 

Eddy turned on him with flashing eyes. 
‘*Who said that?’’ 

** Jim Odell. ’’ 

** Jim Odell don’t know!’’ said Eddy. ‘‘Jim 
Odell isn’t up to the times. But he’ll see.’’ 


THEY WENT TO MEET 
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this October, on the 28th day of the 

month, two boys respectively sixteen 
and seventeen years old set off from their 
homes in what was afterwards to become the 
State of Maine on the longest, grandest excur- 
sion of their young lives. 

For great tidings had come! From one rude 
settlement to another the news had flown that 
Gen. George Washington, who had then been 
President of the United States for five months, 
was on his way to New England, and that he 
would come as far east as Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. 

In 1789 a journey from the Potomac to New 
England was a veritable pilgrimage. The first 
President came from New York in his coach; 
and from there to Portsmouth he was on his 
way for seventeen days. But with his wise, 
deep solicitude for the public welfare Wash- 
ington desired greatly to meet the people, to 
talk with them and to learn for his guidance as 
President how they felt 
toward his administra- 
tion and what measures 
in Congress would be 
best for them. 

From New York the 
route led through Stam- 
ford, New Haven and 
Hartford, Connecticut; 
thence to Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and from 
there on to Boston. After 
a short stay there and 
in Cambridge, the Pres- 
ident proceeded toward 
Portsmouth. 

Everywhere the peo- 
ple had turned out to 
greet him, often from 
farms fifty miles away. 
Everyone wanted to go; 
yet, owing to the long 
distances, the bad roads 
and the hard conditions 
of pioneer life, those two 
boys were the only ones, 
so far as I know, who 
went from my native 
fe 2 county to see the Presi- 
oe dent at Portsmouth. 

- They were my great- 

uncle, Ansel, and a 
young neighbor of his, named Jotham Ed- 
wards. According to the story that has been 
handed down in my family, they had hard 
work to win their parents’ consent to make 
the trip, and even harder work to get permis- 
| sion to go on horseback and to ride the only 
two horses in the settlement. Wagons there 
were none; for the first thirty or forty miles 
the roads or trails were absolutely impassable 
for a wagon. 

But at last, one frosty morning in October, 
Ansel, astride old Burnie, and Jotham, on the 
| back of the Edw ardses’ black mare, whom they 
called Candy because she was so fond of sweets, 
set off from those stumpy clearings in the 
woods. Ansel had a saddle, but Jotham had to 
perch on a deerskin strapped on the back of 
his mount. The boys wore suits of mixed gray 
homespun, minkskin caps and cowhide shoes. 

Their stock of money for expenses was small 
indeed. Ansel had only eight silver sixpences, 
a ninepence and a half-crown piece; and 
Jotham had even less. For provisions they 
carried five corn bannocks, two loaves of rye- 
and-Indian bread and a pint of rock-salt grains, 
pounded fine in a mortar. Jotham had been 
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permitted to take the old flintlock ‘‘United 


States piece’’ that his 
father had carried in 
the War of the Revo- 
lution. 

With light hearts, in 
spite of their fathers’ 
stern commands not to 
be gone for more than 
a week, the boys start- 
ed down the trail. They 
skirted Thompson’s 
Pond, and thence traveled southward to the 
settlements at Gray, in Cumberland County, 
where they passed the first night with a 
relative of Jotham’s family. The next morn- 
ing they made pretty good time past the 
east shore of Sebago Lake, and thence to 
the Saco River, which they forded early in . 
the afternoon. 

By nightfall they reached a settlement in 
what is now the town of Alfred. There 
they found shelter with a family named 
Buskin, which proved to be of Tory sym- 
pathy. While they were at supper trouble 
arose. For on learning that the boys were 
on their way to meet President Washington 
Mrs. Buskin cried out angrily: 

‘* What, that old rebel! I wouldn’t go a 
mile to see him, unless it was to see him 
hung!’’ 

Ansel’s indignation flamed up at once, and a 
heated diseussion followed. It lasted so far into 
the evening that when the boys sleepily pre- 
pared for bed Ansel forgot to tie old Burnie’s 
halter under his chin. New, unless the ends of 
the rope were tied far up under his chin, the 
horse had a bad habit of untying his halter. 
That was exactly what he did that night. 
Making his way to a bin of oats, old Burnie 
partook so freely that about four o’clock the 
next morning the boys were awakened by his 
moans. The old horse was in the throes of 
colic, and died in the course of an hour or 
two. 

The boys were almost overwhelmed by this 
calamity. ‘‘Oh, what will father say?’’ Ansel 
groaned. 

To add to their troubles those unsympathetic 
Tories now demanded payment for a bushel 
and a half of their oats. The boys finally com- 
promised, however, by giving them old Burnie’s 
hide and shoes. Horseshoes were worth four- 
pence each in those days. 

Poor Ansel was so greatly disheartened that 
he was on the point of returning home; but at 
last, realizing that that would not mend mat- 
ters, he plucked up courage to go on. In ex- 
change for Ansel’s saddle Buskin gave them 
an old pair of forward wagon wheels and some 
antiquated scraps of harness. The boys man- 
aged to hitch Candy, the black mare, to this 
curious contrivance. Then, distributing their 
food in various pockets, they seated themselves 
on a huge block of wood that they had lashed 
to the axle and set out again. 

They made fairly good progress in the morn- 
ing, but shortly after noon it began to rain, 
and a little later to snow—the first snowfall of 
the advancing season. About dusk they came 
to a fork in the road and, taking the wrong 
trail, soon got hopelessly lost. 

As they were plodding on, a large moose 
stepped from the woods into the road ahead 
of them. Candy was so badly frightened that 
she turned and bolted, and before Jotham 
could subdue her she had broken the old 
harness and brought up suddenly with the 
wheels of the wagon jammed between two 
tree trunks. 





Unable to make repairs in the storm and 


| the fast - gathering darkness, the boys were 








‘*What horse ?’’ Clark eagerly asked. ‘‘ You 
don’t mean to say—’’ 

‘*Midnight. ’’ 

‘* Midnight — that’s a name! One of Jim 
Odell’s horses that you’re breaking ?’’ 

‘*No, sir,’’ said Eddy. ‘‘Buck’s four-year- 
old stallion. Isn’t anything west of the Rockies 
ean keep in sight of him.’’ 

For some reason Clark took up the challenge. 
‘*Except Tom Tiger,’’ he said. 

‘Tom Tiger!’’ Eddy sniffed. ‘‘Tom Tiger’s 
a man-killer. Nobody’s ever rode him—and 
nobody ever will. Tom Tiger’s seen his last 
race—all but one. Then Tom Tiger’ll never 
run again.’’ 

‘‘But—you won’t kill Tom Tiger?’’ Clark 
exclaimed. 

‘*No, we won’t kill him; but Tom Tiger’s 
seen his last race,’’ Eddy declared, gouging his 
horse with his spurs. 

Clark followed along the trail as best he 
could on his pegging little pony. As he rode, 
a mighty feeling grew within him—a feeling 
that some day his life was to be interwoven 
with the life of Tom Tiger, Range Outlaw. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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compelled to camp there in the woods. On 
account of the wet they did not succeed in 
kindling a fire, and passed a wretched night. 
When morning, still cloudy and ‘‘spitting’’ 
snow, dawned at last, the boys set themselves 
to patch up the broken harness. 

While they were working, a Sokoki Indian 
came along the trail. He said that he, too, 
was on his way to Portsmouth to see the 
Great Chief, and showed them three beautiful 
beaver skins that he intended to present to the 
President for a beaver hat. The Indian, whose 
name was Habbat, knew the way to Ports- 
mouth, and so the boys were glad to have his 
company for the rest of the journey. 

In a few hours they reached Kittery, on 
the Maine side of Portsmouth Harbor, and 
learned from a settler there—a man named 
Zenas White—that President Washington was 
expected to arrive that very day. In fact, 
White and his wife were on the point of 
crossing over to Portsmouth; and in consid- 
eration of Ansel’s ninepence they permitted 
the boys to turn Candy out to graze in their 
fenced field, and then to accompany them in 
their boat. 

Even before they landed on the other side, 
they heard sounds of commotion from the town. 
A great crowd had gathered; and all the 
taverns were doing a boisterous business, with 
West India rum a far too common beverage. 
But presently a disquieting rumor spread 
through the throng: Washington had given up 
visiting Portsmouth and intended to turn back 
to Boston from Newburyport. A man on horse- 
back had just brought the news. 

Vast was the disappointment and great the 
grumbling. Several of ‘the crowd spoke of set- 
ting off for Newburyport at once. The boys, 
of course, were eager to push on. 

**Let’s go,’’ said Jotham. ‘‘Now that we’ve 
come so far we want to see him.’’ 

But when they inquired about the distance, 
they found that it was eighteen miles or so. 
That staggered them a little. Candy was on 
the other side of the river, and they could not 
bring her over in White’s boat; from no one 
could they get any satisfactory information 
about the ferry. 

“T’ll walk it if you will!’’ cried Jotham. 

‘*Agreed!’’ said Ansel. ‘‘But we shall have 
to hurry, or Washington will be gone!’’ 

In the confusion of the noisy throng they 
had lost sight of Habbat. As they passed a 
tavern, however, they saw the Indian within, 
drinking a bottle of rum ; two men were trying 
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to get his beaver skins from him in ex- 
change for another bottle. The boys 
entered and urged the Indian to come 
away with them, at which the men began 
to bluster and swear. One of them finally 
struck Jotham with his fist, and the boys 
had to run from the place in order to 
escape a beating. Habbat, who was al- 
ready considerably exhilarated, remained 
behind. 

They had no time to lose if they hoped 
to see Washington, and so they set off 
down the road at a brisk trot. Many others 
were traveling the same way on horse- 
back or in wagons, and they shouted 
uproariously as they passed the boys. 

By alternately trotting and walking, . 
the boys made fairly good time. When 
they had gone about half way they 
came to a little hamlet, consisting of two 


They had decided to rest there a while, 
when suddenly a horseman came clatter- 
ing down the road. 

‘*Washington’s coming!’’ he shouted. 
‘*The President’s coming! Clear the road! 
Get out of the road, everyone!’’ 

Sure enough, down the highway from New- 
buryport the boys saw a little cavaleade and 
a coach approaching at a smart pace. Wash- 
ington was keeping his word with the people 
of Portsmouth. 

Ansel and Jotham ran out of the road in 
haste and stood behind a hedge near the 
blacksmith’s shop. 

‘*He’s coming! We shall see him! We shall 
see him!’’ they whispered to each other in an 
ecstasy of joyous expectation. 

Never before had they seen an equipage 
like the one that was rapidly approaching 
them. It was drawn by four handsome bay 
horses; a negro coachman held the reins, and 
two agile young black boys, in livery, rode 
the leaders. Never until that moment had the 
boys from Maine beheld a negro! There, too, 
was Maj. Jackson on his white horse by the 
coach door on the right, and Tobias Lear, 
Washington’s secretary, was inside with the 
President. 

In a moment the equipage would rumble 
past. The boys strained their eyes to catch at 
least one fleeting glimpse of Washington inside! 
A glimpse was all they could hope for, but 
fortune was kinder. 

On the way down from Newburyport that 
morning one of the horses had cast a shoe; 
and, seeing the blacksmith, bareheaded, with 
grimy leather apron, standing open-mouthed 
at the door of his shop, the black coachman 
pulled up and spoke to Maj. Jackson. The 
major in turn spoke to the President, and 
asked permission to stop and have the shoe 
set. The colored boys leaped nimbly off the 
leaders, unhitched the horse from his place 
by the pole, and led him to the door of the 
shop. 

While the smith was at work the President, 
to stretch his legs, stepped out of the coach 
and, with Secretary Lear, paced slowly up and 
down. A crowd was quickly gathering, all 
intent on seeing or having a word with the 
President ; and meanwhile the two boys behind 
the hedge were using their eyes to the best 
advantage, and taking in every detail of the 
President’s person. 

‘*Gracious, isn’t he a big, tall man!’’ Jotham 
whispered. . 

‘‘And what a big nose!’’ muttered Ansel. 
‘*He’s got blue eyes—and aren’t those pretty 
shoe buckles! Good big shoes. Guess they’re 
number tens.’’ 

‘*His hair’s gray, or is that his wig?’’ Jotham 
queried. 

Each time the general made a turn past the 
hedge they discovered something new to ad- 
mire: his blue coat, his ruffled cuffs, his buff 
trousers, his blue stockings. The beautiful 
charger that another 
negro was leading be- 
hind the coach also at- 
tracted their attention. 
They had heard that 
the king of Spain had 
given it to Washington 
and that the President 
sometimes rode it when 
enteying a town. 

‘“*T bet that’s the 
very horse the gin’- 
ral rode at Yorktown, , 
when he took old Corn- 
wallis’s sword away 
from him!’’ exclaimed 
Jotham. 

‘*Look at it paw the 
ground!’’ cried Ansel. 
‘“*T bet Washington is 
the only one who can 
ride him. ’’ 

There may have been 
mesmerie power in the 
keen regards that the 
boys bent upon Wash- 
ington, for once he 
glanced in their direction. He saw the two 
eager young faces over the hedge, and smiled 
at them. 

‘*Good morning, my boys!’’ he said with 
great benevolence. ‘‘I am glad to see you.’’ 

Years afterwards, until he was an old man, 
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IN CONSIDERATION OF ANSEL’S NINEPENCE THEY PERMITTED THE 
BOYS ...TO ACCOMPANY THEM IN THEIR BOAT 


Great-Uncle Ansel used to repeat those words 
and to imitate the calm, kind, yet dignified, 
tone in which George Washington spoke. 

All too soon for the boys the blacksmith had 
set the shoe. When Tobias Lear asked what 
the charges would be, the smith, grinning tre- 
mendously, cried, ‘‘ Nothing at all! I only wish 
I could shoe all the gin’ral’s hosses for him! 
For I was at Monmouth with him, and at 
Princeton, and when we ketched them rascally 
Hessians!’’ 

Overhearing the words, Washington strode 
quickly round from the other side of the coach 
and, after asking a few questions, took the 
smith warmly by the hand. 

‘*T thank you, my friend,’’ he said. ‘‘Yes, 
we drove out those invaders, and now by good 
citizenship we must make our country secure. ’’ 

Washington and Tobias Lear now took their 
places in the coach; the coachman cracked his 
whip; the colored boys clucked to the leaders ; 
the coach rolled on; and the greatest moment 
of the lives of those two boys had 3 

‘*We’ve seen him,’’ murmured Ansel. ‘‘ And 
he spoke to us. ‘Good morning, my boys!’ he 
said. ‘I am glad to see you.’ ”’ 

‘*Yes, that’s just what he said,’’ Jotham 
murmured. 

The afternoon was waning when the boys 
reached Portsmouth again. Along with a noisy 
throng of other visitors, they proceeded to the 
house where the President was being enter- 
tained, but so great was the crowd there that 
they could not get near it. A constable who 
stood on the steps kept crying: 

‘*The gin’ral’s at dinner! Don’t press up. 
Fall back, all of ye. No room for ye inside!’’ 

Realizing that they had little chance in that 
great crowd of seeing the President again, the 
boys started back to the waterside where White 
had landed them. But on their way they hap- 
pened to think of Habbat and decided to go 
back to the tavern where they had last seen 
him. 

The inn was now nearly deserted, for all 
the guests had flocked to the house where 
Washington was staying. A woman who was 
behind the bar told them that the Indian had 
tried to shoot her husband, and that in conse- 
quence he had been disarmed and shut up at 
the fort. 

The boys went back to the waterside and at 
last found a fisherman who for one of their last 
sixpences took them across the river in his 
dory. They stayed that night at the Whites’, 
and the next morning, after giving their hosts 
the last of their money in payment for their 
lodging, they hitched up Candy and started 
homeward over the rough trail. 

They had gone three or four miles when 
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Jotham caught sight of the bent figure of a 
man huddled on a log beside the road. It was 
Habbat! When they shouted the Indian looked 
up dully. His clothes were torn and soiled, 
and his face was badly bruised. The boys no- 
ticed that he had lost his gun, belt and sheath 
knife, and also his beaver skins. 

In response to Ansel’s invitation to go on 
with them. he rose heavily and followed behind 
the wheels. Noticing that he staggered, they 
took him on the log seat between them. For an 
hour or two they could get no answer to their 
questions except grunts; but finally he became 
a little more communicative. When Jotham 
asked him how he had escaped from the jail at 
Portsmouth, the Indian replied: 

‘*Me hittum. No look. Me hittum.’’ 

‘* You didn’t shoot the jailer, did you? ’’ 
Ansel asked. 7 

‘*No shoot. No gun. Hittum,’’ Habbat re- 
peated, and by a gesture indicated that he had 
struck the jailer on the head. 

Ansel glanced doubtfully at Jotham. ‘‘You 
didn’t kill him, did you?’’ he asked. 

‘‘No see. Hittum. Run quick,’’ replied the 
Indian. 

The boys were not a little disturbed. ‘‘ That’s 
very bad, Habbat,’’ Jotham said. 

The Sokoki grunted. ‘‘White man bad, too.’’ 

The boys might have worried more about 
the matter, but the necessity of making camp 
for the night distracted their thoughts. Coming 
about dusk to a suitable place, they unhitched 
Candy and prepared to build a fire. Wolves 
were howling, and they feared that if any 
of the beasts came near camp Candy would 
bolt. 

The boys were breaking off the dry branches 
of a large fallen hemlock for firewood when a 
huge black animal suddenly rushed out of the 
darkened forest and with a loud snort made 
directly up to their horse! It was a moose—per- 
haps the same one that they had met on the 
way down. The crackling sound of the break- 
ing branches had probably attracted him; at 
that season of the year, bull moose are likely 
to rush toward any crackling noise they hear 
in the brush, for they take it for the challenge 
of another moose. 

Jotham sprang to hold Candy and Ansel to 
seize the gun; but Habbat had caught it up, 
and he fired at the moose point-blank; he 
wounded the animal so severely that after a 
few convulsive bounds it fell dead. 

It was a huge beast with broad, branched 
antlers; and the thought at once occurred to 
Ansel that if they were to take the meat home 
with them it might prove a peace offering to 
his family for the loss of old Burnie. Since 
their only tools were their jackknives, however, 
the work of butchering the moose occu- 
pied them until well into the night. They 
soon found that they could not possibly 
take more than the two hind quarters 
with them. : 

That was the fifth night from home, 
and thoughts of overstaying the allotted 
week disturbed the boys. They waked at 
daylight, kindled a fire, and prepared 
withes for lashing the moose quarters on 
the axle of the wheels. Habbat was very 
heavy-headed and loath to stir; but, once 
aroused, he did full justice to several 
moose steaks. 

In spite of all their efforts at haste 
they journeyed slowly that day, for on 
account of the load of meat they had to 
walk and to lead Candy. The sun had set 
when they came in sight of the Buskins’ 
house. Jotham was all for passing them 
with never a word, but Ansel hoped by 
some sort of dicker to get his saddle 
back, for he particularly dreaded to go 
home without it. 

‘*Wal, how did the old traitor look ?’’ 
Mrs. Buskin greeted them. 

The boys swallowed their rage at that 
disloyal question, and asked very civilly 
whether the Buskins would give them 
back the saddle in exchange for the wagon 
wheels, since north of the Saco River the 
road was too narrow and rough for wheels. 

‘*Mabbe, ef we can get boot enough, ’’ 





the woman replied. ‘‘I’ll call my man. 
You can stop overnight ef you like,’’ she 
added, for by this time she noticed the 
load of venison on the wheels. 

Jotham, however, took the precaution 
to inquire what the charge would be and 
to ask whether she would take her pay in 
moose meat. The woman agreed to that, 
and the boys put Candy into the barn. 

At supper Ansel again proposed to trade 
the wheels for the saddle, but Buskin 
would not consent. Then Ansel offered 
him, besides the wheels, a quarter of 
venison; but still Buskin held out. At 
last the Tory offered to return the saddle 
for the wheels, the quarter of moose beef 
and nine shillings in silver. 

The boys considered that extortion; 
moreover, they did not have the silver. 
They argued fora long time, with Habbat 
occasionally grunting his opinion ; but the 
Buskins remained obdurate. 

At last the boys grew so angry, not 
only at the Buskins’ stubbornness but at 
the remarks they made about the new 
government and the new President, that, 
followed by Habbat, they left the house. 

They declared that they would not sleep under 
the same roof with traitors. 

It was not practicable to go on at that hour, 
for the night was dark and rain had begun to 
fall; so they went to the barn and slept near 
Candy on a pile of hay. At daylight they set 
off before the Buskins were astir, leaving about 
twenty pounds of the venison on their door- 
step. 

Naturally, their conversation was mostly 
about the moral turpitude of Tories. Habbat 
seemed to agree with them, for now and then 
he put in a grunt of approval. But presently 
they missed the Indian; and although they 
shouted and waited for him, he did not appear. 
Deciding that the Sokoki had left them to 
return to Salmon Falls, they hastened on. 

They had had no breakfast, and when they 
reached the ford of the Saco about noon they 
stopped to kindle a fire and to toast more moose 
steaks on sticks. While they were preparing 
the meal, Jotham espied the Indian approach- 
ing, with something bulky on his shoulders. 
It was the saddle! Both boys jumped to their 
feet. 

‘*Habbat, what have you done?’’ Jotham 
demanded sternly. 

* Grinning broadly, the Indian put down the , 
saddle. ‘‘Me gettum!’’ he said proudly. 

Ansel looked at Jotham, and Jotham looked 
at Ansel. : 

‘*Look here, Habbat!’’ Ansel exclaimed at 
last. ‘‘What did you do to Buskin?’’ 

‘*Me choke um,’’ Habbat replied cheer- 
fully. 

‘*You didn’t kill him, did you?’’ Jotham 
cried. 

‘*No kill um, choke um,’’ said the Indian 
placidly. 

As nearly as they could ascertain from fur- 
ther questioning, he had choked Buskin until 
his wife brought out the saddle—a perfectly 
correct proceeding from Habbat’s point of 
view. 

‘*Now, what are we to do?’’ Ansel said in 
grave perplexity. ‘‘Of course that old Tory is 
meaner than dirt and oughtn’t to be let to live 
in this country. But a trade is a trade. We 
traded the saddle for the wheels.’’ 

‘*T guess we ought to carry the saddle back, ’’ 
Jotham said. , 

But practical difficulties bothered them. 
They were greatly pressed for time,—this was 
the seventh day since they had left home, —and 
they knew that they could not use the wheels 
beyond the Saco. At last they succeeded in 
convincing themselves — although they were 
afterwards rather ashamed of their decision— 
that if they took back the wheels and added 
a quarter of moose meat they would be justified 
in keeping the saddle. 

So, leaving Jotham and Habbat at the ford, 
Ansel drove to the Buskin place with the 
wheels and the meat. He did not reach the 
Tory’s house until after dark. Approaching 
quietly, he left the wheels and the venison in 
front of the barn door; then, mounting Candy, 
he rode back to where he had left Jotham and 
Habbat. Ansel afterwards admitted that his 
conscience had never been clear about that 
transaction. 

In the morning they packed the remainder 
of the moose beef on Candy’s back, and started 
at sunrise in some faint hope of reaching home 
that night. But although they pushed on as 
fast as they could, late afternoon found them 
only at the house of the relative with whom 
they had passed the first night on their outward 
journey. The weather had turned so cloudy 
and raw that they decided not to try to go 
farther that night. 

Indeed, the ninth day was far spent when 
they finally did get home—in a driving snow- 
storm. Habbat was still with them. They 
reached Ansel’s house first, and, hearing their 
shouts, Ansel’s father appeared in the low 
doorway. 

‘*What kept ye so long?’’ he cried austerely. 
Then, as his eyes fell on the solitary Candy, 
he cried, ‘‘Where’s old Burnie ?’’ 

Ansel’s halting explanation had not pro- 
ceeded far when his father cut it short by an 
outburst of reproof and regret. Habbat stood 
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by, grunting; but at last he felt called upon to 
say something in behalf of his friend. 


breath and stared in silence at the Indian. 





Ward Banks 


"Trrae Sunday morning Phil 
Field sat on his doorstep, 
with Sandy poking his red 
head between his master’s knees. 
‘Tt’s a rotten mess, Sandy, old 
boy,’’ Phil said. ‘‘ There’s only 
one way to help Dolly out, and it’s 
a beastly way.’’ 

Phil took the dog’s head in both 
hands. 

‘‘Did you hear Judge Olcott say 
he’d give fifty dollars for you, 
Sandy Field? I never thought 
there’d be a person in the world 
I’d give you away for, but there is 
one. We’ve got to have that hun- 
dred dcliars. It’]] mean Rover, too. 
Jack won’t stick any more than I 
will, when it’s a question of Dolly. 
You’ll have a good time at the 
Oleotts’, and you and Rover will 
be together; that’s some comfort. 
We’ll do it now, Sandy, while our 
courage is up.’’ 

With the dog at heel he set out. 
Judge Olcott was just home from 
church, and Phil plunged into his 
subject. 

‘You told me once you’d give 
me fifty dollars for my dog,’’ he 
said. 

‘*But I never expected that you 


_ would take it,’’ said the judge 


with a smile. ‘‘I didn’t think you were the 
kind of éhap to trade a friend for money. ’’ 

Phil flushed. ‘‘I couldn’t sell Sandy, and 
Johnny Bennington wouldn’t sell Rover, 
unless we were sure they would be happy. ’’ 

‘‘So I’m to have both dogs, am 1?’’ ‘ 

‘*T haven’t spoken to Johnny yet, but he 
wouldn’t stick any more than I would when 
it’s a question of Dolly. ’’ 

‘“*So it’s a question of Dolly ?’’ 

Again Phil flushed. ‘‘I didn’t mean to men- 
tion her.’’ 

‘“‘No. But now that you have, perhaps I 
ean read thé seeret fairly well. Your friend 
and his sister have tried to keep house, and 
have found it harder work than they thought, 
and you want to help them out. You see, 
I’m in this, too, for I am Sarah Bennington’s 
lawyer. ’’ 

‘*They were all right,’’ Phil said hastily, 
““yntil Dow sent them a big bill that they 
thought Miss Sarah had paid.’’ 

‘‘Oho!’’ said the judge thoughtfully. ‘‘ And 
are they sure she didn’t? Dow is pretty sharp, 
and Miss Bennington was very exact.’’ 

‘*They can’t find any receipt. ’’ 

Judge Olcott looked at his watch. ‘‘It’s pretty 
close on dinner time for both of us. I’m not 
going to buy your dog, for there are other ways 
out, and I would never separate good friends. 
Will the Benningtons be home this afternoon 
if I drop in on them ?’’ 

‘*They surely will,’’ said Phil joyfully. ‘‘I’ll 
tell them to.’’ Then he hesitated. ‘“Johnny is 
awfully proud about money matters. ’’ 

“‘T won’t wound his susceptibilities. Is it 
true that he gave up school when his sister 
married ?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir; he went to work, but he’s study- 
ing with me nights. ’’ 

‘*Where has he been working ?’’ 

‘‘At Edson & Jones’s, but he’s fired this 
week. ’’ . 

‘*That’s no work for a boy of his make. Why 
didn’t he come to me?’’ 

‘‘You said to come when he was through 
college, and Johnny was terribly afraid you’d 
think he was asking a favor.’’ 

The judge laughed. ‘‘Be sure you prepare 
your proud young friend to receive me in a 
gentle spirit this afternoon. I shouldn’t like to 
meet gun play at the front door. ’’ 

Jack and Dorothea were alone when Judge 
Olcott appeared. Phil had prepared them for 
the visit, and the judge came in in such a 
simple, friendly way that they were at their 
ease at once. 

‘*T apologize for intruding in your affairs, 
Miss Bennington,’’ he said, ‘‘but I was very 
fond of your father, and I am your sister’s 





Jotham’s home-coming was less tumultuous. | refusing to give him a drink from a bottle | hardships and cost—even to the loss of old 
Habbat stayed at Ansel’s house for two or | of spirits, kept in case of sickness, on a high | Burnie. To have actually looked on the face 
‘Good boy!’? he muttered. ‘‘No bad!’’ At/| three days and wrought great havoe at table. | Shelf in a corner of the log house. However, |of the Father of his Country and to have 
which unlooked-for tribute Ansel’s father drew | He would have remained longer if Ansel’s | the Indian often visited them in after years. 
That trip was worth all the effort and | on the entire lives of those two boys. 


| mother had not hurt his feelings by sharply 
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“OH, IT'S THE WATCHI" CRIED NANCY. “AND MRS. BRIGGS IS BRINGING IT BACKI" 


‘She gave me a big box of papers,’’ Doro- 
thea answered, ‘‘but I didn’t know what they 
meant. Shall I get them ?’’ 

‘“*Tf you will. If the bill has been paid and 
the check cashed, the voucher is doubtless 
among Miss Sarah’s papers. That’s as good as 
a receipt any day. ’’ 

Dorothea went for the papers. Judge Oleott 
ran through them until he found the vouchers 


that had been returned in the fall. Almost the 


first paper that came into his hands was a check 
for $122.49 that Sarah had drawn to John Dow 
and that Dow had indorsed. The judge put 
the voucher into Derethea’s hand. 

‘* There is your receipted bill,’’ he said. 
“tT don’t know whether Dow was careless or 
dishonest, but this proves that he has no 
claim. ’’ : 

Dorothea’s eyes filled with happy tears. 
‘*Aren’t we foolish?’’ she asked. ‘‘We’ve had 
a terrible time trying to overcome something 
that never existed. O Jack, we don’t owe any 
hundred and twenty-two dollars, and we 
needn’t sell the books!’’ 

“With your permission,’’ said the judge, 
‘*T’ll settle the Dow matter for you. I’d like a 
chance to speak my mind to him. And if you 
will allow me to take this photograph of the 
woman who calls herself Mrs. Briggs, I will 
see what we can-do about her and the watch. ’’ 

Dorothea slipped the picture out of the 
album. ‘‘ It’s written on!’’ she exclaimed. 
‘““*My faithful old Brown.’ What can it 
mean ?’’ 

‘That is interesting,’’ returned Judge 
Olcott. ‘‘Did you ever hear your mother men- 
tion any such person as Mrs. Briggs?’’ 

‘*Mother never talked about her life before 
she was married,’’ Dorothea answered. ‘‘ I 
only know she lived with an uncle and quar- 
reled with him. I can’t imagine how she would 
get hold of Mrs. Briggs’s picture. ’’ 

‘We'll find some way to unravel the mystery. 
Jack, I hear you’re studying nights. Still 
expect to go to college ?’’ 

““Yes,’’ said Jack. ‘‘I’m going to try to get 
through sometime. ’’ 

‘‘Good! If you care for a job in the mean- 
time, report at my office to-morrow morning. 
I’ll start you in at eight dollars to begin with, 
but you’ll do better soon. ’’ 

Jack started to say something, but the words 
seemed to trip over each other, and he grinned 
foolishly at the judge. 

‘*T beg your pardon, ’’ he managed to say at 
last. ‘‘But everything came so suddenly. An 
hour ago it all looked black as midnight, and 


|now there’s no debt and I have a chance to 
| work in the finest place in town. Thank you, 


lawyer. Tell me just how things stand, and see | 


if my experience and good will can’t help.’’ 


‘I’m glad to have some one to tell,’’ Doro- | 


thea said gratefully. 


sir; I’ll do my best. ’’ 
As the judge’s car drove away, Nancy and 


| Ted shot from above on a balustrade express. 


The judge listened attentively to her story, | 


beginning with Dow’s bill and ending with 
Mrs. Briggs’s disappearance. 


‘*We needn’t sell the books, Ted,’’ Dorothea 


| announced, 


Ted looked from Dorothea’s happy face to 


| the smile in Jack’s blue eyes. 


‘‘Let’s start in with Dow,’’ he said. ‘‘I can’t | 
believe that Mrs. Brockton would go away | 


leaving a bill of that size unpaid. Did she leave 
her check stubs and vouchers behind her?’’ 


‘*Bully for us!’’ he said. 

‘*Are we rich again ?’’ asked Nancy. 

‘*Yes,’’ Jack answered, ‘‘we’re rich again. 
We’ve only got just what we had when we 
thought we were terribly poor, for the watch 





hasn’t turned up; but now, after our dive into 
debt and out, we think we’re terribly rich.’’ 

When Judge Olcott reached home, the maid 
pointed to the reception room. ‘‘A lady to see 
you, sir,’’ she said. i? 

The judge looked in and recognized in the 
tall woman who sat there the lost Mrs. Briggs. 

‘Be you Judge Olcott?’’ she demanded. 

‘*Yes, madam,’’ answered the judge, filled 
with a lively interest. ‘‘ How can I serve you?’’ 

‘I’ve been told you’re a straight lawyer; I 
didn’t know there was any such; my experi- 
ence don’t bear it out, but I’m willing to try 
you. ”? 

‘‘Thank you,’’ the judge said gravely. ‘‘I 
don’t usually work on Sunday, but as this 
business seems interesting I can give up an 
hour. ’’ 

“This is the story,’’ began Mrs. Briggs. 
‘For thirty-five years, barring five years of 
married life, I was housekeeper to George 
Horton of Chicago. After my husband died I 
went back there and stayed till Mr. Horton 
died last year. He was pretty well-to-do, but 
didn’t get any comfort out of life. 

‘*The only person who ever got under his 
skin was his sister’s daughter. She came there 
a little dancin’, laughin’ thing when she was 
four, and he did love her, I can vouch for 
that. When she was twenty she made up her 
mind to support herself. It made her uncle 
real mad, but she went—and he neither wrote 
to her nor saw her. One day, after two or 
three years, he told me she was married, and 
he sent her a handsome wedding present and 
told her it was all she’d ever get from him. 

‘¢ After another three or four years he told 
me that she had two babies, and about eight 
years ago he said she was dead. Them’s the 
only three times in twenty years that her name 
was ever in his mouth till last June, when he 
died. Then the last thing he said to me was: 

‘*<T’d oughter’ve done better by her. You 
make it up to those babies, Briggs.’ 

‘*T knew who he meant, but I didn’t know 
what he meant till some lawyer showed me 
Mr. Horton’s will, and he’d left everything he 
owned to me. Is it clear so far?’’ 

‘‘Quite. ” 

‘*More’n it is to me, then. The lawyers go’ 
me so mixed up among ’em, I’m all in a maze. 
Well, I see of course that Mr. Horton wanted 
me to get his money to them two babies instead 
of staying with me, whom he’d only willed it 
to out of spite. I was glad enough to do it, 
havin’ all I need for myself, but how was I 
to find ’em when I didn’t even know their 
father’s name? There was nothing to trace 
7em by among Mr. Horton’s papers except 
one letter postmarked ‘Somerset’ and signed 
just with her first name. I’d had enough of 
lawyers, and so I just came along to see if I 
could pick the babies out myself. ’’ 

‘*Did you advertise ?’’ 

Mrs. Briggs’s grim face relaxed. ‘‘That little 
blue-eyed one said you was a cute lawyer, and 
I’ll allow you’re one smarter’n me. I never 
thought of advertisin’. I’m glad I didn’t. I 
don’t want to find ’em.’’ 

‘Then why are you telling me this story ?’’ 

‘*Because I’m all mixed up, and I got to 





| heard his voice was an elevating influence 
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In Ten Chapters 
Chapter Ten 


have some one straighten me out. 
First off, is the money Mr. Horton 
left me rightly mine?’’ 

‘*Legally, it is, unless his heirs 
contest the will. Morally, I should 
say the bigger part belongs to his 
niece’s children. ’’ 

‘*T don’t care about the morals. 
Them two babies I don’t know 
nothin’ about, but I’ve got real 
fond of some other children that 
seem to be in great straits. They’re 
selling things to raise money. I 
was making up a plan by which 
they could sell their books and 
keep ’em, too, but they kept me 
stirred up among ’em. I thought 
all the time their name was Par- 
sons, but they say it ain’t.’’ 

‘Ts it Bennington ?’’ 

‘*T guess that’s the name the 
little blue-eyed one said, but I 
ain’t stopped to think what the 
name was since I made up my 
mind. I haven’t loved anyone as 
much as that child since my own 
little one went. I like all the family ; 
they’re the right kind of folks. Lf 
the money’s mine, I’m going to 
give it to ’em—provided you can 
make up a way. They’re stiff- 
necked. I’ve tried to give ’em a 
little money, and I couldn’t make 
’em keep it. Yesterday I decided to clear out 
and just mail ’em a check and tell ’em to keep 
the books till I came after ’em. I wouldn’t 
ever come, and they’d have nowhere to send 
‘em. But I couldn’t manage the rest, so I 
came to you.’’ 

‘For the sake of your own conscience, Mrs. 
Briggs, don’t you think we ought to trace those 
other children ?’’ asked Judge Olcott. ‘‘What 
was Mr. Horton’s niece’s maiden name ?’’ 

‘*T’ye put cotten wool in my ears so I 
wouldn’t hear my conscience talking,’’ she 
said; ‘‘and now all you tell me is the same old 
thing that I won’t listen to myself say: ‘Find 
those other children.’ I tell you I’ve made up 
my mind—even after Providence put a leading 
string right in my hand.”’ 

From her spacious pocket Mrs. Briggs drew 
the jeweled watch. 

‘tA costly toy,’’ commented Judge Olcott, 
‘*but where does it come into your story ?’’ 

‘*Mr. Horton gave it to Dorothea Edwards 
for her wedding present. ’’ 

The judge put back his head and laughed. 
‘‘Now we’re getting at it,’’ he said. 

‘*T don’t see where the joke comes in.’’ 

‘*You will, later. Meanwhile, I reverse my 
decision. I think you are perfectly justified in 
offering the money to the Bennington children. 
I’ve just come from there, but if you’re ready 
we’ll go right back. ’’ 

They were all together—the four Benning- 
tons and Phil. Ted, at the window, was the 
first to see the car draw up. 

‘*Here’s Judge Olcott back again!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ And he’s bringing Mrs. Briggs!’’ 

**O Dolly!’’ Nancy cried. ‘‘He’s arrested 
her! I don’t want to see Mrs. Briggs arrested, ’’ 
and she cast herself headlong among the cush- 
ions of the divan. 

‘*He doesn’t seem to take it much to heart, ’’ 
Jack remarked, from the window. ‘‘He’s as 
smiling as if he had found a diamond mine. ’’ 

‘Shall I go?’’ asked Phil. 

‘*No, you’re one of the family. ’’ 

‘*T’m soon back, ’’ said the judge genially as 
he came into the room. ‘‘I am bringing my 
client, Mrs. Briggs, to settle a little matter of 
business,’’ he added as they settled down. 
‘*Tt needn’t take long. May I tell her story ?’’ 

The Benningtons and Phil listened with 
looks of bewilderment on their faces until the 
judge came to his astounding conclusion. 

‘*Mrs. Briggs wants to abandon her search 
for her employer’s niece and give the money 
to the Bennington children,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m 
here to offer it to you.’’ 

’ “Of course not!’’ exclaimed Jack, and Doro- 
thea shook her head firmly. 

‘¢Where do you think the money belongs?’’ 

‘‘Certainly to the children of the niece, after 
Mrs. Briggs has taken her share,’’ Jack replied 
promptly. 

‘‘T think so, too. And I think it will not take 
long to find them, for we have two rather con- 
vineing bits of proof. Did you ever see this?’ 

‘‘Oh, it’s the watch!’’ cried Nancy. ‘‘ And 
Mrs. Briggs is bringing it back! She’s repented 
of it, and I can love her again,’’ and Nancy’s 
arms were about the old woman’s neck. 

‘This watch, ’’ said the judge, ‘‘Mr. Horton” 
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gave to his niece for a wedding present. And | if we’ll let them come here to board. O Jack, 


Nancy’s arms were round Dorothea’s neck | Still grasping the upright, he stepped boldly 


the niece’s name was Dorothea Edwards. ’’ 


‘‘That’s my mother, ’’ said Ted, while Jack | when you go away!’’ 


and Dvurothea stood without a word. 


‘* And if I’m not mistaken,’’ the judge went | I should go off with Phil, I’d feel better to 


on, ‘‘Mrs. Briggs’s maiden name was Brown.”’ | 
‘*How did you know ?”’ gasped Mrs. Briggs. 


think how lovely to have Don and Sadie here 
‘“‘That makes it better,’’ Jack replied. ‘‘If 


know Don was here.’’ 
Ted had returned with Mrs. Briggs’s bag, 


as she plumped into her sister’s lap. ‘‘Oh, my | 
beautiful Juno, your eyes shine like stars! | 
Oh, I feel so bubbly inside I can’t sit still!’’ 

Sandy thrust his nose under Dorothea’s hand | 
for a caress. Dorothea, remembering the sacri- | 
fice that Phil had been willing to’ make for | 


out on the smooth, wet, slippery shaft. 
Violating a cardinal rule of his work, he cast 


}a@ glance downward; and it nearly unnerved 


him. At his side the wall dropped away for 
two hundred feet to the umbrellas below. 
‘* Steady, now!’’ he muttered, as was his 


‘¢*My faithful old Brown,’’’ murmured | and now Nancy joined them. 
Dorothea as she went across to Mrs. Briggs. ‘‘I | ‘*We’ll all be together all summer,’’ Doro- 
wish we’d known. We haven’t been very hospi- | thea said. ‘‘We’ll forgive Eben, and we’ll laugh 
table, but we love everyone our mother loved. ’’ | and sing every minute. There isn’t any debt, 
Mrs. Briggs escaped from Nancy. ‘‘You| we don’t have to sell the books or rent the 
don’t mean to tell me you’re Dorothea Ed- house, we don’t even have to settle down to | 
wards’s children! You can’t be. There was | a steady diet of codfish. Jack is going to college, 


her, thrust her hand out to her friend. | habit when in a dangerous situation ; ‘‘steady, 
‘* You’ve got me converted to the sheep | old —’’ 

game, all right, Dot,’’ Jack said seriously,| But he did not finish the sentence. With a 

‘‘but that isn’t the only thing my eyes are | suddenness that caught him unawares his feet 

opened to. This household has rolled along | slipped upon the shaft, and the weight of his 

smoothly down the road for a good many | body as it plunged outward tore his fingers 

years, but I never discovered till these last | from the upright. There was a moment of fall- 





only two, and they was babies. ’’ 

‘* Now there are four, and grown up,”’ | 
laughed the judge. | 

‘*T did think that big boy looked like Doro- | 
thea Edwards the minute I set eyes on him,’’ 
commented Mrs. Briggs. ‘‘That was why I 
wanted to live close to him. But the minute 
I began to ask questions, I thought they said 
they was Parsons, whose folks had never been 
out of Somerset. You did mix me up—the lot 
of you. ” . 

“’m not straight on the story yet,’’ said 
Jack. ‘Please tell it all over again—slow.”’ 

The judge laughed. ‘‘ Perhaps I took an | 
unfair advantage of you, Jack, but I wanted | 
to get your abstract opinion on the matter | 
before you knew you were concerned in it. 1 | 
wes talking with Mrs. Briggs about the money | 


as we came. If she keeps enough to yield an but the proverbial ‘‘ Rankin luck’’ had guarded | told him that the electricity had done its work. 
income to satisfy her needs, there will be left | him, and he was yet as healthy as a young Soon he entered the top story of the tower, 


an estate of about two thousand.a year. That 
morally comes to you as your mother’s heirs. ’’ 

‘‘Whew!’’ said Jack, sitting down as if he 
were dizzy. : 

‘*And Jack can go to college!’’ Dorothea 
cried. 

‘*T wouldn’t use it for that,’’ said Jack 
quickly. ‘‘It’s for Dot and the kids. ’’ 

‘*Now, see here, my boy,’’ interposed the 
judge, laying his hand on Jack’s shoulder, ‘‘a 
man can stand so straight that he falls over 
backward. You can’t afford to miss this chance 
for college. Go back to school to-morrow and 
finish out your year. Then, if you want to, 
come to my office for the summer. For the next 
few years you’ll use more than your share of 
the family income, but later on you’!l use less 
than your rightful share. When Ted has had 
his chance at college, your mother’s inheri- 





tance can all go to the girls if you like. That’s 
sound sense. Now I’ll say good-by.’’ 

‘*1’d better go, too,’’ announced Mrs. Briggs. 

‘*Indeed, you’re going nowhere to-night,’’ 
insisted Dorothea. ‘‘We have a grand supper, 
for some mysterious person sent us a wonderful 
basketful of things. I believe it was you,’’ she 
ended in sudden conviction. 

‘“‘Oh, was it?’’ cried Nancy. ‘‘And where 
did you get the watch?’’ 

‘*It was laid by my doorstep as a sign, and 
I was blind enough not to want to follow it,’’ 
Mrs. Briggs answered solemnly. 

‘*Tell Ted where to get your bag, Mrs. 
Briggs, and Nan will take you up to the guest 
room to take off your things,’’ said Dorothea. 

When they were gone, Dorothea turned to 
Jack. ‘‘I’ve got to squeeze you whether you 
like it or not. O Jack, isn’t it wonderful! The 
only thing I think about is your college. ’’ 

“Tt isn’t right,’’ Jack said. ‘‘What about 
your going to school ?’’ 

‘*T don’t want to, Jack. I should have fin- 
ished this year, anyhow, and I never should 
go to college; my talents lie in my fingers and 
not in my brains. I love my work when there 
isn’t debt to crush the life out of me.’’ 

‘*T suppose old Sadie’ll turn a somersault 
when she hears of it,’’ said Jack. ‘‘It’s bully 
to think I can go to college, but I hate to use 
more than my share of the money. ’’ 

Phil laughed out. ‘‘It wasn’t three months 
ago, Johnny, that you sat on this very sofa 
with no greater aim in life than a dress 
suit.’’ 

The telephone bell rang, and Dorothea an- 
swered it. The boys heard her say ‘‘yes’’ and 
‘‘no’’ and ‘‘I think so’’ and ‘‘thank you.’’ 
When she came back she swept them a curtsy. 

‘*‘T am Miss Bennington, if you please, ’’ she 
announced, ‘‘and Mrs. Stebbins thinks I make 
the most delicious pastry in the world, and she 
wants some old-fashioned pies and new-fash- 
ioned cakes and middle-fashioned ice cream. 
What do you think of that?’’ 

‘*Don’t do it,’’ said Jack. 

“‘Oh, yes, I will,’’ she laughed. ‘‘I love 
being a business woman. ’’ 


and Ted is going to study all the music he 
wants. to. I shall some day be an artist, and 





| then Nan and I will travel about and see the 


sights. And Nan shall have the watch.’’ | 


weeks who was the hub of the wheel. ’’ | 
‘‘Nor had I discovered who was the head | 
of the house,’’ said Dorothea, laughing. 


| 
THE END. | 


AT. TWELVE “Grayman 


TWENTY-F 


NY general - office clerk of the 
Pacific Trunk would have told 
you that sooner or later Russ 

Rankin would have an accident. They 
had been saying that for a long time, 


man of twenty-four can well be. Everyone | 
liked Russ—especially the construction chief, | 
who had dangerous jobs of inspecting to dole | 
out. But this was one of the ‘‘safe’’ jobs. 

The railway was building at its Pacific 
terminus a magnificent Central Station, and 
on it, plumb with the street wall of the station, 
had erected a two-hundred-foot tower. In the 
top of this tower workmen were setting up 
mammoth clock dials in the four walls. They 
had already put in three of the faces; only 
the side on the street was open. 

The day was as dismal as a steady down- 
pour could make it. A heavy fog shrouded the 
city, and just above the building tops hung a 
mass of leaden clouds. As Russ walked from 
the hotel to the station, vans slushed along the 
streets, and a scattering of pedestrians, mere 
bundles of rain-proof garments topped with 





DRAWN BY F. B. MASTERS 


STILL GRASPING THE UPRIGHT, HE STEPPED BOLDLY OUT ON THE 





VE Andrews 


jocularly. ‘‘Now I’ll see if it’s the real 
thing or a counterfeit. See you later. ’’ 

From the top of the elevator he 
climbed a corkscrew stairway. As 
he ascended, a steady click-clack! 


a rough, gloomy, little room, entirely closed 
except for a huge round opening at one side 
where the last dial was to be fitted. A rough 
pair of beams inside the room “quartered this 
opening, and through their junction protruded 
a large shaft; on the end of which—three or 
four feet out in space—were fastened the giant 
hour and minute hands. 

Big machines never failed to win Rankin’s 





ing. Throwing out his hands, Russ clutched 
desperately at the minute indicator of the 
clock, which was just below him. His fingers 
closed upon the immense steel bar, and he 
brought up witha jerk. For some time he hung 
there with his eyes closed. 

A quiver ran through the bar, and he slid an 
inch or two downward. His eyes snapped open. 
At first he could not understand the cause of 
this new danger, but in a moment he realized 
the desperateness of his situation. It was now 
almost twenty minutes after twelve. As the 
minute hand moved downward toward half 
past, his fingers would slip more and more 
rapidly over the wet, glossy steel. 

He had grasped the minute hand about three 
feet from its hub. He must reach the shaft that 
turned the hands. What a tantalizingly short 
distance it was! Tightening the fingers of his 
right hand over the top of the bar, he slowly 
worked his left upward along the steel slope. 
Another quiver shook him down a bit farther, 
in spite of his grip. The chill of the iron 
seemed to work down his arms and through 
his body. He tried again—and failed; then 
again, and again. 

Gradually the bar was shaking him farther 
away from the hub—and down. Drops of water 
began to trickle down his arms. The bar had 


admiration ; and so he gazed at the twelve-foot | dipped downward until an occasional slip be- 
hour hand that was just beginning a circle | came a gradual steady descent, slow and una- 
from the apex of its round, and at the longer | vuidable. Russ locked his fingers over the 
bar of steel that had traversed about one sixth | smooth surface and clutched at it until lines of 
of its journey. | red began to show upon the steel, but the effort 

‘* Whew, what a monster! ’’ he ejaculated served only to weary him. He shouted at the 
admiringly, and turned to inspect the reduc- | top of his voice; but he knew that the roar of 
ing movement and the escapement, which were the street drowned his cries. Then an unfore- 
based in the centre of the room. | seen check gave him hope. 





He had finished this task and had started to | 





SMOOTH, WET, SLIPPERY SHAFT 


About three feet from the end of the hand 
there was a flare, or bulge, as on the hands of 
ordinary clocks. That temporarily halted his 
downward course and gave him a moment’s 
respite. But he realized that the flare would 
not save him when the hand should approach 
the half-past mark, for the bar was so large 
that he could not encircle it with his hands; 
and human flesh and bone could not hold the 
grip above that flare, wet and slippery as it 
was, until it should rise on the other side. A 
numbness began to steal over him. 

It was now about twenty-two minutes past 
twelve, and the hand was circling toward the 
bottom of the opening, which was just out of 
the reach of his foot. Within this opening there 
stood a sawhorse, against which a long scant- 
ling was leaning, with one end slanting up 
toward Russ. He was half-determined to give 
the useless thing a kick, when a plan came to 
him. 

Within the tower, ten feet away, he could 
see two small cog wheels that were busily turn- 
ing into each other. If he could get the scantling 
in one hand and thrust it into the wheels, he 
might stop the clock. That would give him a 
few minutes of grace, for he could cling longer 
if he could prevent the steel hand from point- 
ing straight down. Summoning his strength, 
he released one hand and reached for the board ; 
but it was six inches too far away. 

The suspense of the next few minutes was 
the worst that Russ experienced. -As the 
moving minute hand brought him nearer and 
nearer to the scantling, questions tortured him: 
at the greater angle, would he be able to hold 
with one hand above the flare while reaching 
for the stick with the other? If he did get the 
piece of board, would it clog the works? And 
could he cling to the slippery metal until help 
came ? 

Carefully, carefully he felt for the seantling, 
and gripped it. Raising his prize, he balanced 
it a moment, then thrust an end between the 
teeth of the whirling cogs. There was a grind- 
ing crunch, a shrill snap; then the steady 
click-clack! of the huge clock ceased, and Russ 
knew that the hand would move no more! 

A faint call came to him from below; then 


At this moment Kezzy, very much flustered, | umbrellas, hurried on their errands. He had | descend the stairway when he thought of the | he could hear many calls and much bustling 
burst from her kitchen. She was brandishing | planned to inspect the clock during the noon | unions between the hands and the shaft. He | about. 
hour, so that he should not bother the workmen. | decided to inspect those of the one face that had | After minutes that seemed hours, white 
‘*‘Some weather! Some weather, Rankin!’’ | not been dialed. After a good deal of trouble | faces appeared in the opening. A large plank 


a letter. ‘‘I don’t know what you’ll think of | 
me,’’ she said. ‘‘This came for you yesterday | 
when you was lying down. I put it on the 
kitchen shelf, but, bless me, things began to | 
happen just then, and I never thought of it | 
again until this minute. ’’ 

Thoroughly amazed was Kezzy at the way 
Dorothea seemed to take her forgetfulness. For 
the girl, laughing and smiling, flung her arms 
round the old woman’s neck, and then imparted 


the station master greeted him. 


| he got upon the horizontal beam of the cross | was slid out to him ; and when he had straddled 


Russ shook the water from his raincoat. | that quartered the opening. Just below him | it, the men worked him back into the tower 
‘*Yes—for ducks, and you web-footed na-/| the shaft protruded ; at the end of it the hands —to safety! 


| tives,’’ he said laughingly. ‘‘But say, Grant, | stuck out like huge lances; and below, so far | 


An awkward silence followed. Old Maisie, 


you have a key for the regulator, haven’t as to seem part of another world, ran the | grizzled railroader that he was, spoke first, and 
you? I’m going to set it and start it off to see narrow line of wet pavement, with its black | of course his remark was matter-of-fact. 


how it runs. ’’ 
The men walked to a small iron box that | 


borders of umbrellas. 
A new problem confronted Russ, for it was | 


‘* About twelve twenty-five,’’ he said, glane- 
ing at the idle hands; and with a wink to the 


to her the good news. When the faithful old | was fastened to the wall and opened it. Inside | impossible to see the unions from where he | bystanders, ‘‘ What time have you, young 
servant, beaming as brightly as any of them, | were a number of electrical switches and the stood; and, to add to that difficulty, the rain | feller?’’ 


had returned to her kitchen, Dorothea picked 
up the letter. 

‘“*It’s from Sadie,’’ she said, and read it 
hastily.. ‘‘Everything’s gone beautifully, and 


dial of a small timepiece. Russ closed two of 
the switches, and then turned the hands of the 
tiny clock to the correct time. 

‘*Handier than climbing up there and drag- 


was slanting into the opening. 
‘This will never do!’’ he muttered. ‘‘I’ll | 
get wet here in no time. ’’ 
And with that he did what he always did 


Russ smiled rather weakly. ‘‘Well, since you 
ask, I’ll tell you. This is just the time when 
‘Rankin luck’ is to be discarded, once and for 
all; and if you don’t understand what I mean 


they’ll be home by fall. And she wants to know | ging the hands round, eh, Grant?’’ he said |in similar circumstances: he took a chance. | by that, ask any clerk from the general office. ’’ 
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GEN. FERDINAND FOCH 


FACT AND COMMENT 


HE surest indications of a farmer’s pros- 
perity are a well-dressed wife and a well- 
painted barn. 


For each pure Rose that now the Bush 
adorns 

The Patient Gardener knows a Hundred 
Thorns. 


OT only is there ‘‘no place like home’’: 
in housecleaning time there is no place 

that even looks like home. 

HE boys who work on farms this summer 

will learn one thing that the old table of 
square measure omitted: the number of aches 
in an acre. 

HIS year there is more reason than there 

ever was before for burning no powder on 
the Fourth except on the battle front. There 
was never better cause to celebrate the day, 
but let us not celebrate it by killing or maiming 
those whom the country will need in the years 
to come. 

HE Food Administration makes it plain 

that no summer hotel or boarding house 
will have to remain closed this summer on 
account of a shortage of food. There is no more 
reason why guests should waste food in a hotel 
than in their own homes. A big winter hotel 
in North Carolina has set a fine example. In 
earlier years it fed eighty hogs on the waste 
from its dining room and kitchen. This year 
the waste was not enough for one hog. 


E hope that the old-fashioned country 

virtue of being neighborly is not dying 
out, as some people have thought. Surely it will 
not die out so long as children have the spirit 
that animates the children about whom a de- 
lighted subscriber writes us. She observed them 
with toy rakes and a little red wagon hard at 
work clearing up a yard, and as she passed she 
expressed a good-natured wish that the owner 
of the yard would pay them well for their labor. 
The children looked up in astonishment. ‘‘Oh, 
no!’’ said the elder. ‘‘She won’t pay us. Why, 
she’s a neighbor!’’ Blessed is the neighbor- 
hood that such a spirit rules! 


T is just twelve years since we had a) 
mail,’’ wrote a woman in Tristan da | 
Cunha in November, 1916, to an English lady, 
who received the letter last December, more 
than a year after it was written. You must 
have a pretty complete atlas to show you where 
Tristan da Cunha is, for it is in the middle of 
the South Atlantic— more than a thousand 
miles from any other inhabited land. The odd 
thing about the letter that comes from there is 
that it does not mention the war or anything 
that is going on upon the island or anywhere 
else. The writer wishes her English friend to 
send her some cups and saucers, as there are 
less than a dozen on the island. So remote is 
it that the London Times Gazetteer printed 
in 1899 mentions that a British man-of-war 
touched at the island in 1890. 


OUR hundred years before Christ, Xeno- 
phon led the ten thousand refugees of the 
army of the younger Cyrus through the five 
months’ wanderings that ended in that unfor- 
gettable cry, ‘‘The sea! The sea!’’ There was 
no Xenophon to lead the thirty thousand Ser- 
bian boys who, in the late fall of 1915, started to 
cross the Albanian mountains to escape the 
German and Austrian armies. The mountains 
were deep in snow, the tracks rough and 
dangerous and beset with hostile Albanians. 
Nearly all the refugees were boys from ten to 
sixteen years of age. The one aim was to save 
them from falling into the hands of 





enemy. The mountains must be crossed, th 
sea must be reached, tents were scarce and food | | 
was scarcer. Clothing became reduced to rags, 
yet still the boys struggled on. Of the thirty 


reached the sea. Here, then, in our own times, 
and almost under our eyes, is an Anabasis more 
tragic and more strange than that of Xenophon. 


og 


THE BATTLE OF PICARDY : 
THE FIRST PHASE 


E have known for a long time that 

V y German successes in the east would be 

followed by a desperate attempt to 
crush the Allied armies in the west, and to 
foree upon France, Great Britain and the 
United States a ‘‘strong’’ and ‘‘victorious’’ 
German peace. Marshal: von Hindenburg has 
made no secret of his determination to win the 
war this spring, and the tremendous prepara- 
tions that went forward behind the German 
lines during the late winter were sufficient 
evidence that he meant exactly what he said. 

The blow has fallen. It was a terrific blow, 
far greater than that at Verdun, and, for the 
front on which it was made, heavier even than 
that with which Germany began the war now 
almost four years ago. A million men were 
hurled against a front fifty miles long, held by 
less than half that number of British and 
French troops, and the Germans were sup- 
ported by the greatest strength of artillery ever 
assembled in battle. The object was to pierce 
the Allied line at or near the point where the 
British and French armies joined, to roll the 
British back on the Channel coast and 
the French back on Paris, and to crush the 
‘British, at least, beyond hope of recovery. 

Writing two weeks after the great battle be- 
gan, we see that the blow has failed, as we felt 
sure it would, but by the narrowest of margins. 
The Germans took back all of the ground that 
they yielded in the battle of the Somme and 
drove their advance nearer Paris than it has 
been sinve the retreat from the Marne; once or 
twice the real success for which they strove 
was almost in their grasp. But the gallantry 
and the pluck of the British and the French 
were sufficient; the drive was halted with the 
Allied lines still intact, and their strategic 
reserves still preserved. We are told that the 
reserves are large enough for a powerful 
counter-attack at the proper moment. Much 
will depend on that counter-attack. If it suc- 
ceeds, it will throw the German line back 
again as it went back at the Marne; if it fails, 
it will leave the Germans in a position to strike 
again, with diminished numbers, it is true, but 
against an enemy that has had to give ground 
and found itself unable to win it back. We 
believe that the counter-attack will succeed; 
but the great crisis of the war will not be past 
until it has been delivered. 

The German drive has had one important 
result at which we can all rejoice. The threat 
it directed at the safety of the armies of civili- 
zation has caused them to bury all questions 
of precedence and to unite their forces under a 
single generalissimo— Foch, the ablest strategist 
in Europe, the man whose army broke the 
German front at the Marne and made victory 
sure. The step is taken late. The French and 
British armies should have been under one 
single head ever since the fall of 1914. Their 
division, although the best of feeling has ex- 
isted between the commanders, has been a 
constant source of weakness. United into one 
great army, of which our own small but gallant 
forces are proud to be a part, they will, we are 
confident, not only stop the German thrust but 
follow it up with an offensive of their own that 
shall win a decisive victory. 


os 


A TEST OF LOYALTY 


OR several weeks the eyes of the country 
F were fixed anxiously upon Wisconsin. 

_ Was it possible that the people of a state 
in the Union desired anything less than that 
this nation and its allies should defeat enemies 
who aim to destroy the independence of small 
nations and to dominate the world? 

All of us knew, of course, that the population 
of Wisconsin includes many men of German 
birth or descent, who are drawn in opposite 
directions by a natural loyalty toward the 
country of their birth and by their promised 
loyalty toward this, the country of their adop- 
tion. We knew, too, that even among them- 
selves they are divided; that some of them 
would like nothing better than to see the Ger- 
mans win the most complete and comprehen- 
sive victory, whereas others desire only that 
the United States keep out of the war and 
that Germany be not utterly defeated. 

But the country as a whole, although it 
recognized the conditions, was not in the least 
inclined to admit that they were an excuse for 
| disloyal voting. It said to Wisconsin, ‘‘We are 
in the war. Neither the native nor the sworn 





loyalty. He that is not with us is against us. 
Range yourself on one side or the other. ’’ 

There were two tests: the primary and the 
election. In the primary two men sought the 
Republican candidacy for the United States 
Senate. One was Mr. Lenroot of the House of 
Representatives, who had voted for all the war 
measures. The other was a follower of Senator 
La Follette. Of him one thing is sure: that he 
did not intend—nor did he even promise—to 
stand by the government in doing anything 
to prosecute the war. 

Mr. Lenroot won the nomination, although 
thousands of pro-German and pacifist Demo- 
erats voted for his rival. The Democratic can- 
didate was Mr. Davies, a frank supporter of 
the government. The candidate of the Socialists 
was Mr. Victor Berger, a native-born Austrian, 
who does not conceal his pro-German sympa- 
thies, and who was even then under Federal 
indictment for disloyal acts. 

In the election itself Mr. Lenroot stood at 
the head of the poll, Mr. Davies was second, 
and Mr. Berger ran last. 

Wisconsin has proved that it is loyal, and 
the country congratulates it. If it still remains 
true that one fourth of the voters showed that 
they are hostile or at least indifferent to the 
nation’s aims in the war, we must remember 
how the population of Wisconsin is made np, 
and for how many years it has been politically 
misled. 

og 


INVENTING LIFE 


NE who had watched the education of 
QO youth for many years with kindly wis- 
dom used to say that the most pathetic 
thing about it was that the young were so 
incapable of profiting by the experience of age. 
You try to teach your children the sad lessons 
that you have plucked from life, to make them 
distinguish between sweet and bitter, to choose 
this path and to avoid that; but they will 
neither obey nor listen. They stumble over 
rough roads that you would have made smooth 
and fall into traps that you would have had 
them shun. 

But if this makes the pathos of youth, it also 
makes its charm, this petulant indifference to 
the gray caution of mistrustful age. The boy 
and the girl go bounding forward over hill and 
valley, eager to make life for themselves, to 
create a new world. What if you have failed? 
Is that any reason why they should not suc- 
ceed? Even sorrow, even suffering, even death 
are rich with splendid, untried possibilities. 
But these children do not think of sorrow, or 
suffering, or death. It is enough for them that 
to-morrow is unlimited. For them are all the 
vast desire and hope of Stevenson’s delicate 
verses: 

The world is so full of a number of things, 

I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 
And their vivid impatience finds its natural 
outlet in the panting enthusiasm of Rosalind, 
‘‘One inch of delay more is a South Sea of 
discovery. ’’ 

In the gay French comedy the old lady says 
of the young girl, ‘‘Here is another one who 
thinks she has invented love.’’ So we may say 
of youth, ‘‘Here are others and others and 
others by the million who think they have 
invented life. ’’ 

And the tragedy of advancing years is that 
we invent life no longer. As we grow old, 
everything grows old about us. Well-trodden 
paths lead to old, familiar haunts, haunts often 
loved because they are familiar, but still old, 
with nothing of discovery, nothing of wonder, 
nothing of mystery. ‘‘When I was a boy,’’ said 
the wise man, ‘‘the path by the high hedge 
enthralled me. What wondrous things might be 
on the other side! To be sure, there was noth- 
ing on the other side, but I did not know it. 
Now, alas! I can look over and see. ’’ 

But there are a fortunate few whose eyes 
are bright with discovery until they die. Let 
us all be as much like them as we can. Let us 
resolutely go on inventing life. The surest 
way to do that is to live with the spirit of the 
young, to see life with their eyes, and, in 
these days when we are so madly on the 
watch against evil germs, to keep our souls 
daily infected with the germ of wonder. 


o 8 


ENEMY SPIES 


N spite of the irritability of the American 
] nervous system, we are a conspicuously 

patient and long-suffering people. Plenty 
of observers from other lands have dwelt upon 
that trait; they have found us cheerfully will- 
ing to put up with discomforts, extortions and 
injustices that would arouse other people to 


| violent protest. Our attitude toward the enemy 


thousand who siarted, only fifteen thousand | obligation of citizenship admits of any half | agents among us is a case in point. We have 





been used, abused and bedeviled by the emis- 
saries of Germany ever since the war began. 
Even since we ourselves entered the war, the 
same thing has gone on; subterraneously and 
not so impudently now, but even more danger- 
ously. And yet we have not lost our patience. 

There is no question that many of the fires 
and explosions that have destroyed American 
warehouses and munition works are the work of 
enemy agents. There is no doubt that spies are 
numerous in all the war-industry plants and 
all the departments at Washington; they have 
been found even in the United States Army. 
Our Secret Service, which is excellent, has 
foiled many of their machinations, but by no 
means all of them. It has been charged on the 
floor of the Senate that our disappointing fail- 
ure in the matter of aéroplanes is largely owing 
to the deliberate damage of essential parts in 
the shops where the planes are made. 

So far as our knowledge goes, these enemy 
spies, even when detected, have been dealt with 
leniently. If any of them have met with the 
usual and proper punishment of a spy, the 
nation has not heard of it. Washington was not 
too soft-hearted to send Maj. André to death, 
but men who offended in a similar but less hon- 
orable way—some of them, we have reason to 
fear, American citizens—are simply interned. 

It was true in the beginning that we had in 
our history found so little cause to fear traitors 
or foreign spies that there were no laws to fit 
the situation in which we found ourselves. 
But it took Congress a year to pass such laws, 
when a few weeks should have been sufficient ; 
and the delay had a natural though unhappy 
result. Open sympathizers with the enemy 
have been dealt with here and there in unlaw- 
ful ways; one has even been hanged by an 
indignant mob. That act shocked every think- 
ing American citizen; but we cannot doubt 
that it occurred because the people of that 
Illinois town had begun to despair of the 
punishment by law of open and impudent 
enemies of the nation. a 

It is well to fight, if we can, without encour- 
aging hatred among our own people and with- 
out implanting it in the enemy. When the 
war is over we shall be glad that we have not 
lost our heads and punished men hastily, ma- 
liciously, upon suspicion. But we cannot help 
feeling that there would be fewer enemy spies 
at work among us, and therefore fewer trage- 
dies among our loyal population, if now and 
then a person known to be guilty met the 
punishment he has richly earned. 


e ¢ 


TRUTH ABOUT THE WAR 


ITTLE by little the truth about the war 
comes out in Germany in spite of the 
careful precautions of the government to 

obscure it. The German people were hurried, 
cheering, into the war and have been kept 
stubbornly at it by the assurance that they are 
fighting a war of defense, that Germany is sur- 
rounded by enemies who have plotted against 
it for years, and that England in particular has 
been a jealous and malignant foe. In the early 
days of the war the German propagandists 
spread that account of things abroad in this 
country, and found not a few to believe it. 

If anyone still believes it, let him read the 
memorandum that Prince Lichnowsky, for 
several years before 1914 German ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain, prepared for the infor- 
mation of personal friends, who wished to 
know what the actual situation in London was 
when the war broke out. The memorandum 
somehow got beyond the circle for which it 
was intended, and has been printed in a 
Swedish Socialist newspaper. 

In it Prince Lichnowsky, himself an honor- 
able and honest man, exposes the duplicity of 
the foreign office at Berlin. He shows how 
cordial was the spirit of the Asquith govern- 
ment toward Germany before the war and how 
far Sir Edward Grey, the foreign minister, 
was willing to go to meet German aspirations 
for a stronger colonial system. Without any 
serious difficulty, Sir Edward and Prince Lich- 
nowsky negotiated a commercial and political 
treaty that would have assured to Germany all 
that its statesmen pretended to desire in Tur- 
key, and again and again they reached fair and 
amicable agreements on questions that divided 
the two countries. Everywhere, the prince 
declares, he found his efforts blocked. Berlin 
would not accept the friendship or the good will 
of England. It insisted on ‘‘playing Austria*s 
game’’ in the East, which meant absorbing 
Serbia and provoking Russia to war. It would 
not take any of the honorable ways out of a 
dangerous situation that its ambassador found 
for it. When the crisis came it rejected every 
effort on the part of the British government to 
preserve peace. Although Prince Lichnowsky 
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does not say so in so many words, he shows 
Germany playing the part of a bully who 
wanted a fight and meant to have it. 

Prince Lichnowsky, we hear, is in disgrace 
in Germany; his arrest is even talked of; 
but no one has alleged that he told anything 
but the truth. That is the unsafest of com- 
modities to dispense in Germany to-day. 


aie 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HE PRAGER CASE. —On April 5 

Robert P. Prager of Collinsville, Illinois, 
an enemy alien who was accused of making 
seditious and hostile remarks in public, was 
taken from the police by a mob and hanged 
outside the town. The leaders of the mob were 
not apprehended. e 


ONDUCT OF THE WAR.—The orders 

for the mobilization of the first contingent 
of the second draft were issued on April 6. 
One hundred and fifty thousand men were 
ordered to the camps. The number of the entire 
draft is likely to be more than 800,000.—— 
Mr. Edward R. Stettinius, Surveyor-General 
of Purchases, and Mr. Frederick P. Keppel, 
dean of the college of Columbia University, 
were named assistant secretaries of war. Mr. 
Keppel will have charge of the nonmilitary 
work among the soldiers. ——Chairman Hurley 
of the Shipping Board asked Congress for 
$50,000,000 to be spent in establishing yards 
for a largely increased construction of concrete 
ships, and in building @ UNOERWOOD & 
the ships. —— Chairman breech 
Baruch of the War Indus- 
tries Board announced a 
reorganization of the 
method of ordering and 
delivering supplies that 
places the control of the 
industrial problem that 
faces the country in the 
hands of the chairman of 
the board, who becomes 
virtually a minister of 
munitions. —-The Pres- 
ident spoke at Baltimore on April 6. He de- 
clared that the United States must use every 
particle of force at its disposal to defeat the 
ambitions of the German rulers, but added that 
nothing other than absolute justice was pro- 
posed for Germany itself. The President has 





BERNARD BARUCH 


‘appointed a war-labor council to arbitrate 


labor disputes in the war industries. There 
are five representatives from employers and 
five from the labor organizations. Former Pres- 
ident Taft and Mr. Frank P. Walsh represent 
the public. ° 


ONGRESS. —Both houses of Congress took 

final action on the Webb bill, which permits 
American exporters to form combinations for 
the extension of foreign trade, and the bill 
went to the President on April 6. The bill that 
enacts appropriate punishment for seditious 
and disloyal acts and utterances was passed 
by the Senate after being amended in several 
particulars to permit honest criticism of the 
government. ° 


INLAND.—Forty thousand German sol- 
diers have landed at Hango, Finland, 
together with 300 guns and 2000 machine guns. 
This army, it was announced at Berlin, is 
to codperate with Gen. Mannerheim’s White 
Guard in clearing the country of the revolu- 
tionary element. Three Russian warships lying 
in the harbor of Hango were sunk by their 
crews to prevent their capture. 
e 
RELAND.—The Irish convention adjourned 
finally on April 5. Four days later Mr. Lloyd 
George, speaking in Parliament, let it be 
known that the conven- 
tion had not agreed upon 
any satisfactory plan of 
government. He said that 
the cabinet would present 
immediately a measure 
for the self-government 
of Ireland, but added that § 
Treland must consent to —] 
have the conscription 
clause of the new man- 
power bill extended to it. 
To judge by the angry 
comments of the Irish 
Members of Parliament, 
Ireland will do nothing of the sort. The sit- 
uation therefore is disquieting; widespread 
disaffection in Ireland at the moment when 
the entire British army is needed in France 
might be fatal to the Allied cause. 
S 
USSIA.— Small forces of Japanese and 
British soldiers: have been landed at 
Vladivostok, in order, according to official 
statements, to protect the lives and property 
of Japanese and British citizens, whom the 
local authorities were unable to protect. The 
Soviet government at Moscow declared that 
the step was unwarranted, and had been taken 
without consulting the Russian authorities; 
it issued orders to Siberian councils of the 
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Bolsheviki to resist any armed invasion of the 
country by Japanese troops. Reports from 
Harbin, Manchuria, were to the effect that 
disorder and violence were increasing in the in- 
terior of Siberia. —-Kharkov, in the Ukraine, 
which has hitherto been in the hands of the 
Bolsheviki, was said on April 10 to have been 
occupied by German and Ukrainian troops. 


THE GREAT WAR @¢ 
(From April 4 to April 10) 


The week witnessed a number of very strong 
local assaults made by the Germans against 
the Allied lines, both north and south of 
Amiens. In some of these attacks as many as 
150,000 men were used on a front of only five | 
or six miles. By slow degrees the Germans | 
pushed their advance to Castel, within two) 
miles of the Amiens-Paris railway, but there | 
the French held them; and later attacks broke 
down with severe losses. Toward the close of 
the week the Germans began very heavy bom- 
bardments at the two ends of their new salient 
—north of Lens, and along the front between 
Laon and Noyon. The object was evidently to 
widen the salient and establish the flanks of | 
the German army in positions that were less 
exposed to counter-attack. Between Coucy and 
Chauny the French had to give up some ground, 
including the whole of Coucy Forest, and they 
lost 1200 prisoners. 

On April 9 and the sueceeding days the 
Germans, in another attempt to smash through 
to the Channel coast, struck hard at the British 
line between Givenchy and Armentiéres in 
French Flanders. They used a number of divi- 
sions in the usual mass formation and supported 
by a tremendous artillery bombardment, and 
they drove the British and their Portuguese 
supports back to the line of the river Lys, 
almost four miles. The Germans took Givenchy, 
but had to give it up again. They were more 
successful in driving wedges north and south 
of Armentiéres, and obliged the British to 
withdraw from that town on April 11; the 
important railway point of Bethune was also 
threatened. Berlin announced that 6000 pris- 
oners had been taken. American troops were 
hurried to the support of the British, and 
were actively engaged by April 10. 

There has been an extraordinary amount of 
air fighting during the battle in Picardy; not 
only scouting but the attacking of marching 
troops with machine guns and the bombing of 
railways and supply depots from the air have 
been constant. London declared that the Allied 
airmen have had the best of it, and stated that, 
up to April 4, 240 German planes had been 
brought down and 123 put out of control, as 
against 122 British machines missing. During 
the month of March also British planes con- 
ducted thirteen raids on German towns. 

Elsewhere in the west there was little of 
moment to chronicle. German raids against the 
American sector near Toul were repelled, but 
the fighting was not important. 

According to a report received in London an 
army of Armenians and Georgians drove the 
Turks out of Erzerum, which was recently 
evacuated by the Russians. On the other hand, 
Constantinople announced that the Turkish | 
forces had taken Ardahan and Sarikamish and 
were pushing forward toward Kars in Trans- 
caucasia. Precisely what is going on in that 
distant region it is not easy to tell. 

The German submarines sunk only six Brit- 
ish ships and only two French ships. 

The speech of Count Czernin, alluded to in 
last week’s Companion, led to an interesting 
discussion in. the press and elsewhere, concern- 
ing certain abortive negotiations for peace that 
occurred last winter. Premier Clemenceau of 
France curtly denied what Count Czernin 
asserted, that he had ever asked Austria what 
were the terms on which it would consent to 
negotiate; but Vienna officials insisted that 
informal conversations had occurred between 
French and Austrian representatives, and that 
the French had withdrawn because the Aus- 
trians had said that France must begin by 
giving up any idea of getting back Alsace- 
Lorraine. M. Clemenceau retorted that the 
first step in suggesting peace had been made 
by the Austrian Emperor himself, who had 
in his own handwriting admitted the justice of 
the French claim to Alsace-Lorraine. The Ger- 
man papers received Count Czernin’s speech 
after various fashions; the official press was 
very angry at the conciliatory way in which 
he referred to President Wilson. 

The War Trade Board has progressed so far 
in its negotiations with Sweden that it has 
permitted the shipment of 25,000 tons of phos- 
phate rock to that country. Fertilizers, wheat, 
corn, coffee, cotton, spices and other necessary 
supplies are to be shipped to Sweden in return 
for 100,000 tons of shipping to be furnished on 
charter to the Entente Powers by Sweden. 

On April 7 the food-rationing system that 
was previously in operation in and about 
London went into effect all over Great Britain. 

The British Parliament met on April 9. 
Mr. Lloyd George told it that the situation 
was critical; that men from eighteen to fifty 
must be made subject to military duty, and 
that conscription must be applied to Ireland. 
Parliament passed the man - power bill con- 
taining that provision to a second reading, by 
a vote of 323 to 100 on April 10. 














believe me. 


that didn’t stand up. 


hold the road.”’ 


States Tires. 





‘*I’ve never seen the United States Tire 


‘“‘*This chain tread is the one I like best. 
It’s fast and easy and that chain sure does 


Every boy who rides a bike will find the tire 
for him among the twelve different United 
A tread and construction to 
suit every person, every purpose, and all 


United States 
Cycle Tires 


are Good Tires. 





Ask your tire dealer to give 
you a United States Tire Book 
showing all styles of United 
States Tires for Bicycles and 
Motorcycles. It has a lot of 
other interesting pictures and 
reading in it, too. Three of 
the most popular Bicycle 
Tires are Chain Tread, white 
walls with black rubber tread, 


Be Sure It Is 





Heavy Service Traction 
Tread, all white with motor- 
cycle fabric and herringbone 
non-skid tread, and Cord 
Tire, made in the same man- 
mer as the famous United 
States Royal Cord Automo- 
bile Tire. Ask to see them 
at your dealers. 


United Rite 


“That’s the tire for me” 


“It has the stuff in it that means mileage. 
*‘How doI know? Say! 


*‘Do you see that name, United States? 
I've had several United States Tires with 
different treads and they’re all good, 
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HER SON BA 
Cy Bertha Gerneaux Woods 


HIS is his picture—he was five years old. 
How carefully his chubby fingers hold 
That little flag!—one hand upon his breast. 
“I give my heart!”’—he’d say it with the rest 
(The flag salute, you know), so sweet, so wise, 
The lisping baby voice, the solemn eyes. 


“Somewhere in France” to-day! I must be glad 

To have him there—my son, my little lad ? 

**Feel crowned with honor?” Yes, in truth, 
and yet 

It is so hard for mothers to forget! 

Such tortured questions come—such visions 
ereep 

When in the dark I toss and cannot sleep. 

Is he ahungered or athirst, perhaps? 

At nightfall does his boyish courage lapse, 

The trench chill over him—(that slim, young 
form! 

How can J bear it, to be sheltered, warm?) 

Do memories poignant, sweet, steal over him, 

His dear, boy eyes (such laughing eyes!) grow 
dim 

For thinking of our faces? I recall 

How sick he was with longing for us all 

That year he entered college; how he wrote 

One night a hurried, anguished little note— 

I have it yet—he missed us, we must come! 

Does faney picture now for him his room, 

Its white, safe bed, the pennants on the wall? 

Ah me, how young he was to leave it all! 

His life, it seemed to us, had just begun 

When in his boyish strength (scarce twenty- 
one!) 

He rose clear-eyed and brave, and cried, 
“Send me!” 

Then, all unshrinking, went across the sea; 

His kisses on my cheek, I might not know 

To what far port his gallant feet would go! 

“Somewhere in France!” My heart must 
quiver, bleed, 

And yet keep saying, “I am crowned, indeed!” 


o 9 
THE CHURCH IN THE WILDERNESS 


GROUP of missionaries who reeently 
returned to America after ministering 
to the Christians in the Turkish Empire 
as long as ministry there was possible 
brought back a magnificent story of 
devotion and courage. 

The terrible deportations of Armenians carried 
on by the Turks swept some of the captives far 
down into the Syrian desert. Here, in the wilder- 
ness where their Master met his temptations 
nineteen hundred years ago, a little group of his 
followers, helpiess, ill, famishing, organized a 
church and carried on their services. 

But they were starving. There was only one 
possible source of relief—the church at Jerusalem. 
One day a group of Armenians appeared at the 
mission at Jerusalem. They were the delegation 
from the wilderness, and this was the message 
that they brought: 














“Our Armenian congregation in the desert east | 


of the Jordan sends greeting to the chureh in 
Jerusalem. We beg your advice which alternative 
to choose; shall we deny our Christ by becoming 
Moslems or starve to death? As the church in 
Jerusalem decides, the church in the wilderness 
will do.” 

It was heart-breaking, but the church at Jeru- 
salem had neither fuel nor food for relief. They 
spent a day in anguished prayer; then they gave 
their answer. Steadfastly the delegation received 
the flaming words: 

‘Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee 
a crown of life.” 

The church in the wilderness accepted the de- 
cision: where their Master had refused bread 
and kingdoms for Himself, they, his servants, laid 
down their lives for Him. 

It may be that some day the desert sands will 
see a memorial, where the church in the wilder- 
ness worshiped and gave up its life. Perhaps the 
sands will never see such a memorial. But the 
finest memorials are not monuments or tablets; 
they are those invisible resolutions and consecra- 
tions that lift the soul to greater power of sacrifice 
and service. No one will ever be able to estimate 
the spiritual treasure bequeathed to the church of 
God throughout the world by that little group of 
martyrs beyond the Jordan. 


e¢ 
THE SILENT HOUR 


a RE you never going to grow up, Geor- 
gina?” asked Cousin Frances, with a 
sigh. 

“Not if I can help it!” Georgina re- 
torted promptly. ‘Why should I? Are 
there so many happy people in the 
world that you can afford to suppress one? Why 
should I make myself miserable over all sorts of 
problems that I can’t help? Don’t you know down 
in your heart that you love to have me come and 
frivol after a day of your old board and committee 
meetings?” 

“T suppose,” Cousin Frances said slowly, “that 
I want you to grow up because you’re missing so 
much and because it’s time for you to grow up. 
You’ve been out of college nearly three years.” 

“It’s most tactless of you to remember; and be- 
sides, I don’t look it. You know I don’t. What am 
I missing, Cousin Frances?” 

“Opportunities to understand—to be bigger than 
circumstances. Heaps of things that you turn 
away from because they don’t look inviting.” 

“Oh, well,” Georgina responded lightly, ‘fate 
may come to your rescue some day. What a team 
of discipline you’d make—you and fate! I promise 
you I won’t whimper if it comes, but meanwhile —” 

Fate has a curious way of taking us at our word 
sometimes, Just one week later a frightened girl 
was being hurried off to the hospital. Cousin 
Frances stayed with her until she was under the 
influence of the ether. After three anxious days 
the danger wasover—and Georgina had not “whim- 
pered.” Tei days later, when she was home again, 
weak and shaky still, but triumphant, she looked 
at Cousin Frances. 

“T knew I could if I had to,” she asserted. 

“So did I,”’ said Cousin Frances, smiling at her. 
“That’s why I’m going to give you a new experi- 
ence. You’ve been spoiled within an inch of your 
life. Look at those flowers! And people waiting 
upon you hand and foot! That’s why I coaxed 
your mother to that concert. It’s Hilda’s afternoon 
out, and the nurse won’t be back till five I’ve put 
the bell here so you can call Maggie if you need 
anything; and now I’m going out for two hours.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me you’re going to leave 
me alone!” Georgina cried incredulously. 














| “That’s it exactly. I don’t believe you’ve been 
| alone for an afternoon since you can remember. I 
| want you to see how much Georgina Wayne really 
| possesses of life; whether, if she had to lie like 
| this for years, for instance, or to come home from 

work night after night almost as tired as she is 
| now, she could keep her head up; whether —” 

“You—you Machiavelli, you!” Georgina sput- 
tered. 

Cousin Frances suddenly kissed her, and then 
Georgina found herself alone. The room was very 
still. She felt as if she never had known what still- 
ness was before. She did not mean to think about 
those unpleasant things, but they kept coming 
back and back. How much good stuff had she in 
her? How much—her thoughts whirled, steadied, 
grew serious. When Cousin Frances came back 
she was asleep. 

“T outwitted you!” she declared. But they both 
knew that in that silent hour something had hap- 


pened. 
> > 


IN A GOOD CAUSE 
[' old-fashioned English country houses before 


the days of the motor car and the restless high- 

pressure existence of the present day, says the 
Field, the butler was generally a character well 
in keeping with his surroundings. If not actually 
born and reared on the estate, he was probably a 
native of the county in which it was situated, was 
often a bit of a sportsman himself, or, at any rate, 
took the deepest interest in the doings by flood 
and by field of the family he faithfully served 
through life. The hero of the following anecdote 
was such a man. 

He was never happier in his leisure moments 
than when out with the keeper for a shot at the 
rabbits, or hunting the hedgerows for walking 
sticks with which he kept the male members of 
the family supplied. He gave razors their finishing 
touch on a kind of fungus that he found in the 
woods, and certainly no razors were ever so sharp 
as those that passed through his hands. In fact, 
nothing in outdoor life came amiss to him, from 
gathering watercress to carrying the gaff; but 
none the less was his pride in the polish of the 
silver and of the dining-room table. 

It happened one day that the squire was the 
| only member of the family at home, and the time 
' was midsummer. The river was low, but still 
| nicely colored, and there was a certain pool that 
| could be reached by well-kept walks through the 
home wood and fished from dry, smooth rocks. 
Moreover, in this pool a good fish had been seen. 
After dinner it occurred to the squire that there 
was no reason why he should not try “a cast from 
the dry” for this fish in the gloaming, and the 
butler of course agreed with him. 

There was something of adventure in the idea 
that appealed to the sporting instincts in them 
both, and so, in full evening dress, with white 
ties and thin shoes complete, and without troubling 
about headgear, they set forth. The angler’s after- 
dinner thought proved to be a happy one, for he 
immediately hooked the salmon. The fish fought 
fast and upstream, and so the battle was soon 
over; but as the moment for gaffing approached it 
dropped back into the hole in which it had been 
hooked. 

To reach the fish it was necessary to cross a suc- 
cession of sharp limestone ridges with deep clefts 
between them, slippery enough at all times, and 
| terminating with a perpendicular drop of three feet 
into the river, which at that spot was both deep 
and strong. The butler arrived without accident, 
drove the gaff well home, and lifted the fish; but 
just then “the slippery verge his feet beguiled,”’ 
and the gallant fellow, game to the last, flinging 
gaff and salmon ashore as far as he could, fell 
backward into the river with a mighty splash. 

Dropping his rod, the angler ran to the rescue, 
and seized the floundering butler as he was washed 
out of the pool round a bend below; but in doing 
so he, too, measured his length in the water. They 
had got their fish, however, a sixteen pounder, 
and so, drenched to the skin and profusely be- 
spangled with salmon scales, they made their way 
homeward perfectly happy. 
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A POET HYPNOTIST 
T?: one who is familiar with the mysticism that 





pervades so much of the poetry of Mr. William 

Butler Yeats his early interest in occultism 
is not surprising. Touched as it was with humor, 
it reveals an interesting side of the poet’s charac- 
ter—what Miss Katharine Tynan in The Middle 
Years terms ‘“‘a certain effrontery about his dis- 
appointments.” He would seize upon a likely 
medium, put him into a hypnotic state, bid him to 
imagine a yellow square, like a lighted window, 
and order him to pass through and relate what 
happened beyond. 

Sometimes, says the author, the experiments 
were interesting—even to one who had no faith 
in them; sometimes, often indeed, they failed. 
Willie, as we called him, was enthusiastic about 
hypnotism in those days. He declared that he 
could hypnotize a hen by putting a penny on the 
ground, drawing a chalk circle about it, and setting 
the hen to gaze fixedly at that particular spot. 
The trouble was to catch your hen and to persuade 
her to gaze fixedly. In default of an obliging hen, 
he tried the experiment on my Pomeranian. Hav- 
ing assured me that the dog could not move, he 
was somewhat taken aback when the dog got tired 
of it and walked away. 

Another time an athletic youth whom the poet 
had hypnotized saw in the flowery meadow be- 
yond the golden window a pair of skulls. Willie 
was tremendously excited. We were all a little bit 
| thrilled. “Skulls! Describe them!” Willie said in 
| a solemn voice. 
| “They are just ordinary rowing sculls!” 
| What a drop that was! 
| Another time Willie was hypnotizing some one 
in Dr. Ligerson’s study in Clare Street. The me- 
dium was very “hypnotic.’’ On this occasion she 





discovered somewhere in some marvelous manner. 


| the big, colored bottles. The man is in his shirt 


| heathen temple called Pharaoh’s Treasury, which 


“If you will come out of the magic crystal, you will 
see that a man is cleaning the windows of the 
Medical Hall opposite. There is a crossbar below 
and gold lettering above. The sun is shining on 


sleeves. That is what you see reflected in the 
erystal.”” 

Willie was always extremely patient and gentle 
with our skepticism. I can see him turning away 
with a little laugh when his experiment had failed. 
But he was not in the least dismayed or disillu- 
sioned. For some years he drifted from one occult- 
ism to another—to the thickening of that cloud of 
dreams that lay ever about him. 
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THE ROCK CITY 


TRANGELY situated in the mountains of the 
S Arabian Desert lies Petra, the most remark- 

able city of antiquity, not even excepting 
Babylon. Besides being a religious centre, Petra 
in its most opulent days was a great storehouse 
for all the varied treasures that the caravans 
brought from the east to the west. It enjoyed the 
greatest prosperity from 150 B. C. to 106 A. D., when 
it was captured by the Romans. Nevertheless, 
after that it flourished as a great centre of trade 
until the activity of the Persians diverted com- 
merce elsewhere. Then it became the prize of 





THE TREASURY OF PHARAOH 


several conquests and was even held by the Cru- 
saders just before 1189. Since then, except’as an 
object of archzological interest and as a habita- 
tion for a few squalid, wandering Arabs, it has 
dropped into oblivion. 

The entrance to Petra is by means of a natural 
gorge two miles long through marvelously colored 
sandstone. In early days this gorge, which varies in 
width from twelve to forty feet and in depth from 
three hundred to four hundred feet, formed a per- 
fect defense, for it was the only entrance; but 
later the Romans built two military roads over the 
mountains. The semi-twilight and the strange rug- 
gedness of the gorge have an awe-inspiring effect 
upon the traveler; but still greater is the impres- 
sion that he gets when, on suddenly emerging from 
the gloom, he sees the most marvelous structure 
in Petra standing directly opposite him. It is a 


the Romans carved from the rose-pink sandstone 
at the base of a huge cliff. The almost unblem- 
ished carvings are seen to perfection in the bril- 
liant sunlight that floods the little space on which 
it opens its pitch-black mysterious door. 

Not far beyond Pharaoh’s Treasury the visitor 
emerges into a vast natural amphitheatre, three 
quarters of a mile long and from two hundred and 
fifty to five hundred yards wide, surrounded by an 
almost perpendicular wall of rock within which the 
ancient cliff city stands. Near the entrance is a 
sadly silent but none the less imposing theatre, 
with thirty-three rows of seats, that would hold 
about five thousand people. A long, winding stair- 
case leads upward among the beetling cliffs to El 
Deir, or The Convent. This building, cut out of 
rich, red sandstone veined with white, saffron, 
orange, vermilion, pink and violet streaks, is one 
hundred and fifty feet high and is surmounted by 
a huge urn round the base of which a horse and 
carriage could be driven. On the highest of the 
mountain summits is a carved place of sacrifice, a 
fine example of the “high place” so often men- 
tioned in the Bible. 

Nearly every vertical wall contains a carved 
tomb, a temple or a dwelling hewn out of the living 
rock, the cold interiors of which are now inhabited 
solely by hyenas or at some seasons by the wan- 
dering Arabs. There are aqueducts cut through 
the mountains, and all issue from one elaborately 
carved portal. In one place there is an immense 
tunnel three hundred and thirty feet long that 





Dr. Ligerson was standing by quietly, humorously | 


| observant. 

“T see something golden.” 

“Yes, yes, something golden! What is it like?” 

“T cannot see clearly. There are golden letters 
of great size. There is a golden bar and great 
jewels as big as a tea tray, of the most glorious 
color.” 

“What else?” 

“T see a gigantic figure. He moves his arms this 
way and that way. He is between me and the 
| golden letters. I cannot read them. The great 
| jewels flash dazzlingly.” 

At that point Willie’s excitement was tremen- 
dous. But further developments were prevented 
by Dr. Ligerson’s remarking in his cool, dry voice, 








was gazing into a magic crystal that Willie had | cliff carving that shows that the workmen began 


was used to divert the-river in winter. The re- 
mains of the bridges that spanned the stream can 
still be seen. Finally, there is one uncompleted 


at the top of an edifice and worked downward, 
thus setting at defiance the cherished axiom that 
the foundations of a structure must always be laid 
first. 
if 
THE BARGAIN 
F an Arabian kills a man, says Mr. William 





Warfield in his book, The Gate of Asia, he is 
neither imprisoned nor executed as he would | 
be in a Western country; he must pay fifty lire to | 
the family of the man—that is all. 
A shepherd boy had a field of grass in which to | 
feed his flock, and another shepherd who was too | 
lazy to irrigate his own pasture came into this field 
and stole some of the grass. The first shepherd 
found it out, and called him a thieving sneak. 





That made the thief very angry; so he went into 
the field again and stole more grass. Once more 
the owner caught him, and this time shot him dead 
on the spot. 

When the murderer’s father heard of the crime 
he packed all of his goods upon his donkey and 
fled to the next village. When he thought the anger 
of the victim’s family had cooled he returned to 
his house, but without his donkey. He knew that 
neither he nor his son would be harmed, provided, 
of course, he paid the fifty lire. 

When the family of the murdered man came to 
demand their money they declared that the victim 
was worth at least four hundred lire. 

“Nay,” said the father of the criminal, “thy son 
was a rascal and not worth twenty lire. Moreover, 
he stole my donkey!” 

The relatives, of course, did not know that the 
old schemer had carried off his donkey to the next 
village, and so they said: 

“But thy donkey, we know, was an ugly brute, 
and old, and not worth two lire!” 

“Nay, he was a beautiful animal, pure white, 
without a blemish, and scarcely five years of age. 
He was of great value, but as a concession I will 
value him at one hundred lire.” 

They bargained over the donkey and then over 
the man, and fixed upon his value, less that of the 
donkey. The father must pay thirty lire to the mur- 
dered man’s family. The relatives finally agreed 
to accept two sheep, a young ass and ten gar- 
ments, to be made by the murderer’s family, who 
dealt in such goods. 

When the time for payment came the debtor 
brought the goods together and turned them over 
to the creditors. The animals were passable and 
were duly accepted, but the garments were 
scarcely large enough for a three-year-old child. 

“This is not according to the bargain. We cannot 
wear such garments.” 

“Nay, but there was no word in the bargain 
requiring me to make garments for big men.” 

So the relatives were outwitted, and the neigh- 
bors said, ‘‘What a clever man!” 

A certain wealthy man, adds Mr. Warfield, keeps 
fifty lire always at hand. So the villagers know 
that his gardeners will shoot, and do not trespass 
in his gardens, for no one likes to get killed. 


oe 


LOST BY A PAIR OF GLOVES 


ACLEDE, Missouri, was the birthplace and 
i home of Gen. Pershing, and in the Prairie 
Mound district school, south of Laclede, he 
began his career as a teacher. Mr. Edgar White, 
in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, tells the amus- 
ing story of how he got the school. . 

Dr. W. P. Spurgeon lived just across the street 
from the Pershing home, and the two families 
were on terms of intimate friendship. When young 
Pershing became an applicant for the teacher’s 
position at the Prairie Mound district school, he 
asked Dr. Spurgeon to write a letter of recommen- 
dation to Capt. Henly, the chairman of the school 
board. Dr. Spurgeon, who was well acquainted 
with the captain, wrote the letter, and the next 
day gave it to Pershing, who was starting out to 
see the powerful man of the board. The future 
general was driving a good horse and buggy, and, 


in accordance with the custom of many young © 


men of the day, wore kid gloves. 

“T advise you to take those things off, John, 
before you go into Capt. Henly’s house,” said 
Dr. Spurgeon. 

Pershing smiled and remembered the caution. 
The president of the board scrutinized the letter 
of recommendation and then asked Pershing some 
searching questions. 

“Your letter is all right,’’ admitted Capt. Henly, 
“and I guess you’re all right, or Doc Spurgeon 
wouldn’t have recommended you. So the job is 
yours. But you had a close call, young man! A 
fellow from Brookfield came over to see me the 
other day, and he had good letters and answered 
every question I asked him well ; but the dude wore 
kid gloves in June! What do you think of that?” 
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ANYTHING BUT SOCIAL CALLS 


N Prof. C. Alphonso Smith’s biography of O. 
I Henry appears the following amusing story of 

Mrs. Ruth Worth Porter, O. Henry’s keen-witted 
grandmother. As the author’s father, Algernon 
Sydney Porter, was a physician with a none too 
remunerative practice, Mrs. Porter undertook to 
collect the bills due her son. 

In those days it was not good form for a physi- 
cian to dun a patient or even to send in a state- 
ment of the amount due. The patient was sup- 
posed to settle once a year without a reminder. But 
that did not accord with Mrs. Porter’s ways of 
doing business, and she used to make out the bills 
and send them. In return she often received very 
sharp replies. On one occasion Dr. Porter had 
visited two maiden ladies, and when Mrs. Porter 
sent the bill to their father she received the in- 
dignant reply that Dr. Porter’s visits were only 
“social calls.” 

“¥ want you to understand,” wrote O. Henry’s 
grandmother, “that my son Algernon don’t make 
social calls on maiden ladies at two o’clock in the 
morning and they a-suffering with cramp colic.” 

The point was unanswerable and the bill was 


aid. 
P ee 


WHAT A COMMA COST UNCLE SAM 


UCH a little, innocent-looking thing as a 
S comma has been the cause many times of trou- 

ble and confusion. According to the American 
Printer, one that got into the wrong place once 
cost the United States government two million 
dollars. 

The tariff bill in which the mistake occurred 
provided that ‘‘foreign fruit plants,” and so forth, 
should be admitted free of duty. The purpose was 
to encourage the culture of high-grade varieties 
of fruit trees and grapevines in this country. When 
the bill was printed, “foreign fruit plants,” and so 
forth, read “foreign fruit, plants,” and so forth, 
and, as a result, oranges, grapes, lemons, bana- 


| nas and the like came in free of duty for a year. 


oe 


SHIFTING THE RESPONSIBILITY 


ESSIE had a new dime, says the Christian 
Herald, and she announced her intention of 
investing it in ice-cream soda. 

“Why don’t you give your dime to the missions?” 
asked the minister, who was calling. 

“I thought about that,” replied Bessie, “but I 
think I’ll buy the ice cream and let the druggist 
give the dime to the missions.” 
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LITTLE BEAR GOES OUT 
FOR HIMSELF 


BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX 
Or morning Mother Bear looked up 





from her work just in time to see a 

merry-looking young black bear walking 
up the garden path from the river. He carried 
a stick over his shoulder, and a bundle swung 
from the end of it. 

‘*Who can he be?’’ asked Father Bear, in 
big big-bear tones, as he left his work to look 
through the open window. 

‘*Who can he be?’’ asked Mother Bear, in 
middle-sized bear tones. 

‘*Who can he be ?’’ piped in Little Bear, in 
shrill baby-bear tones, while the stranger sang: 

“Tra-la-la, 
Tra-la-la, 
Tra-la-la-la-la. 
Oh, let me live in the greenwood, 
The greenwood, the greenwood!” 

Then he came, with a hop and a skip and a 
jump, to knock at the back door. 

‘*Why, Blueberry Bear!’’ exclaimed Mother 
Bear, as the stranger lifted his cap and walked 
in. ‘tI didn’t know you! How you have grown! 
Why, Father Bear, this is Cousin. Black Bear’s 
eldest son! How are you, child? Come, Little 
Bear, this is your Cousin Blueberry! How you 
have grown, child!’’ 

Blueberry shook hands all round, and then 
stood smiling from ear to ear until he was asked 
to be seated. 

‘*T have left home to look out for myself!’’ 
he said as he sat on the wash bench and laid 
his bundle beside him. ‘‘My father told me 
that I had better camp near you, so I should 
have some one to advise me.’’ 

‘*You shall live right here with us!’’ ex- 
claimed Mother Bear. 

But Blueberry shook his head. ‘‘ Father says 
I am big enough to begin looking out for my- 
self,’’ he answered, ‘‘so I must now be off to 
build myself a camp.’’ 

So the Three Bears helped young Blueberry 
to build a camp half a mile from their house 
down the river trail; and when they left him 
that afternoon, he was gathering sticks for his 
camp fire, and singing as he worked: 

“Tra-la-la, 
Tra-la-la, 
Tra-la-la-la-la. 
Oh, let me live in the greenwood, 
The greenwood, the greenwood!”’ 

Little Bear walked backward until a bend 
in the road hid Blueberry’s camp from sight. 
Even then he stood still to listen a little longer 
to that merry voice. 

‘‘When I get as big as he is, I am going to 
look out for myself,’’ he said to himself; and 
then he, too, began to sing: 

“Tra-la-la, 
Tra-la-la, 
Tra-la-la-la-la. 
Oh, let me live in the greenwood, 
The greenwood, the greenwood!” 


Every day after that the Three Bears went 
to see Blueberry,and every day Blueberry came 
to see them. He used to thump Little Bear on 
the head and say, ‘‘How are you, old man?’’ 
but he never played with him. No swinging 
in grapevine swings for him, no running races, 
no playing skipping games. He used to push 
his cap to the back of his head and talk with 
Father Bear about fishing and hunting, as if 
he were old enough to be the grandfather of 
the whole family. 

But Little Bear liked to have Blueberry 
thump him on the head and say, ‘‘How are 
you, old man?’’ He used to wish he were tall 
enough to thump back, but he could not reach 
the top of Blueberry’s head without standing 
on a stump. 

‘ After Blueberry came to camp in the ancient 
forest, Little Bear began to talk from morning 
until night about leaving home and looking 





out for himself, and he walked round with a 
stick over his shoulder, singing his loudest: 
“Tra-la-la, 
Tra-la-la, 
Tra-la-la-la-la. 
Oh, let me live in the greenwood, 
The greenwood, the greenwood!” 

Blueberry laughed when he heard about it; 
and one day, after talking with Father Bear, 
he thumped Little Bear on the head and said: 

‘‘Old man, why don’t you live with me, and 
learn to look out for yourself ?’’ 

‘*For always?’’ inquired Little Bear. 

‘* Certainly,’’ was the answer. ‘‘ You are 
big enough. Pack up and come along.’’ 

‘*Shall I run away ? Do you mean that?’’ 

‘*Certainly not! Never run away from home. 
Ask your father and your kind mother, and 
then start out like a brave young bear.’’ 

Little Bear was much astonished when 
Father Bear said, ‘‘ You may go, my son,’’ and 
Mother Bear said, ‘‘Yes, you may go.”’ 

So he went, with a stick over his shoulder 
and a bundle swinging from the end of it, while 
he sang the same old song of the greenwood. 

Blueberry Bear welcomed Little Bear with 
open arms, and all that first day Little Bear 
had a merry time. By night he was so tired 
that he went to sleep before the Man in the 
Moon looked down upon the camp. 

The next day the two bears came visiting. 
They found Little Bear getting sticks for the 
camp fire and having a merry time. Mother 
Bear, when she went home, walked backward 
until she reached the bend in the river road. 
Even then she stood still for a moment to hear 
Little Bear singing in his shrill, happy voice. 

That night at bedtime Blueberry said to 
Little Bear, ‘‘Old man, I may get up after 
moonrise and go fishing, so do not worry about 
me if you wake up and find that I am not here. ’’ 

Little Bear did wake up in the moonlight. 
Blueberry was not in his bed, but Little Bear 
did not worry about him. But he did want his 
mother. He wanted her so much that he stepped 
lightly out into the moonlight and started on 
the jump for home. He was halfway there 
when he ran bump into a big, soft somebody ; 
it was his mother. 

‘‘O Mother Bear!’’ exclaimed Little Bear, 
with both arms round her neck. ‘‘How did 
you know I wanted you?’’ 

‘*T didn’t know you wanted me,’’ was the 


/ answer. ‘‘But I wanted you so much that I 


was coming after you.’’ 

Then the two laughed so long and merrily 
that Blueberry heard them and came, for he 
was near by, fishing in the river. 


Immediately Little Bear jumped upon a! 


stump and thumped Blueberry hard on the 
shoulder. ‘‘Old man,’’ said he, ‘‘I am going 
home with my mother. She needs me, and I 
need her. We cannot get along without each 
other, and I don’t care if you do laug 

‘‘T am not laughing,’’ said Blueberry. ‘‘Do 
you suppose I should be so far from home if I 
had a mother? No, sir! But I have no mother, 
or, big as I am and grown up, I should toss 
iny fish pole over the moon and start for home 
this very minute. ’’ 

‘Come with us to-night, Blueberry, ’’ urged 
Mother Bear, ‘‘and sleep on the couch at our 
house. It will be pleasanter going back to 
camp in the sunshine than by moonlight. ’’ 

So that night Blueberry slept on the couch 
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 WAFTING 


begun,— 


I'd go so high I’d 





Then ev’ry night, 
might, 














in the Three Bears’ house and went back to | 


camp in the morning sunshine, singing merrily : 
“Tra-la-la, 
Tra-lala, 
Tra-la-la-la-la. 
Oh, let me live in the greenwood, 
The greenwood, the greenwood!” 
But as for Little Bear, he danced all that 
day and sang the old-home tune with his Father 
Bear and his Mother Bear: 
“Ta-de-dum, 
Ta-de-lum, 
Ta-de-dum-dum-dum!”’ 
Little Bear had learned that there is no place 
like home. 
es? 


WHEN JEFF OVERSLEPT 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


HE day was warm, and Jeff was not 

used to going to church in the afternoon ; 

so he kept nid-nodding every time he sat 
down. At last, when the people rose to sing a 
hymn, his mother told him to slip out and go 
up to Aunt Annie’s. 

‘* You can take supper there, and father 
will come for you before bedtime. ’’ 

The village church stood halfway between 
Jeff’s home and Aunt Annie’s, and he would 
not have far to go. So he slid 
to the floor and went out in 
his own particular way, which 
was a rather funny way. The 
church was very old, with deep 
pews that were something like 
boxes ; and whenever Jeff grew 
restless during the service, he 
would crawl from the floor 
of his own pew to the floor of 
the next pew to the right, 
which was generally empty, 
and then slip down to the 
rear door. His mother always 
turned, as she did to-day, to 
watch his yellow head bob 
down the aisle. 

But when Jeff reached the 
doorstep he missed the nickel 
that he had brought for the 
offering, so he went softly 
back, crept into the empty 
pew and, lying down flat on 
his stomach, began to look 
for the lost coin. There was 
nothing like a nickle any- 
where to be seen, but he was 





I wish I were a great white sail, 
A-skimming o’er the ocean ; 
*Twould be such fun,—when once 


That lovely dipping motion! 


I wish I were a great white gull, 
A-flying—oh, so fast! 


Above the highest mast. 


I wish I were a lighthouse firm, 
A-shining like a star; 


I’d glisten near and far. 


I wish I were a gleaming star, 
A-lighting up the sky; 

I'd twinkle then so that all men 

Might see me up on high. 


But I am just a little girl, 
A-sitting on the shore ; 

And so, you see, I guess I’ll be 

Just that and nothing more! 
















WISHES 


BY ANNA C. CHANDLER 


reach the sky 


with all my 


oad 


DRAWN & BY FLORENCE HERRICK GARDINER 


interested to notice that the carpet had odd 
zigzag markings, and he began to trace them 
carefully with his finger. The people seemed 
to be singing a long time and very faintly. 
Before the hymn was over he had fallen fast 
asleep. 

When he waked he sat up and blinked for 
a while, trying to remember where he was. The 
sunlight was all gone, and everything was very 
quiet. He stood up on the seat and looked 
round ; the church was quite empty! 

Jeff was only six years old, and at first he 
cried a little. It was very clear to him what 
had happened—that he had gone to sleep while 
he was tracing the zigzags on the carpet, and 
that his father and mother and big brother, 
thinking him safe at Aunt Annie’s, had gone 
home when the others went. And Aunt Annie 
of course thought that he was at home. 

He dried his tears on the corner of a cushion 
and made a little prayer. Then he began to call 
louder and louder, until the gallery sent back 
an echo; but there was no reply from outside. 
At length his throat grew too tired to call any 
more. 

‘*T will make them hear!’’ Jeff said to him- 
self, for a great idea had come to him: he would 
| ring the bell! 

He felt his way down the dark aisle, opened 
the little door that led to the belfry, and began 
to climb the stairs, as he had often done behind 
the sexton. It was very dark now on the steps, 
but he whistled to keep up his courage. The 
bell rope was easy to find, but ringing the bell 
was another matter. The bell was not large, 
but neither was the boy, and though he tugged 
hard with both hands he could not stir it at all. 

Jeff stopped to get his breath. ‘‘I believe I’ll 
try the stepladder,’’ he said. It was a small 
stepladder, but when he had climbed part of 
the way up he felt very high indeed. Then he 
grasped the rope with both hands, shut his eyes 
tight and swung down. 

O joy! The rope jerked, the bell was moving! 
It rang two short, funny little notes and then 
stopped. Jeff climbed the ladder again and 
swung down a second time. Again the bell 
made two little short strokes. 

‘*Tt’sa sound, anyway,’’ Jeff said aloud. He 
waited and listened. Then, just as he was get- 
ting ready to ring the bell for a third time, 
he heard voices outside. Some one was calling 
his name; it sounded like’ Brother Tom. 

Three minutes later he was out in the yard 
himself, telling the story to Tom. ‘‘My, I’m 
glad I weigh so much!’’ he said. 
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WHEN THE SCHARNHORST WENT DOWN 


[: in Ohio of German: parentage, and who 
was known among his mates as Jule Ess, 
enlisted in the United States Navy and received 
an assignment to service on the battleship 
Kentucky. Because he had unusually keen 
eyesight, he was made a fire-control officer in 
the ‘‘top,’’ at target practice. 

After he got his discharge he served as 
steward on board one of the Pacific Navigation 
Company’s liners, between Panama and Val- 
paraiso. In October, 1914, he left the steamship 
at Valparaiso, and was in that city when the 
German fleet under Adm. von Spee coaled 
there after the naval battle off Coronel, Chile, 
when the British cruisers Monmouth and Good 
Hope were sunk. 

Several German sailors of the flagship 
Scharnhorst, whom he met in a café, induced 
him to join them. He was again made fire- 
control officer, not only because he had had pre- 
vious experience, but because the Scharnhorst 
had lost two of the men who had performed 
those duties. 

Thus it happened that young Esdras was 
present on Adm. von Spee’s flagship during the 
famous naval battle at the Falkland Islands, 
when a British squadron sank the German 
fleet. It is possible that he is the only survivor 
of the Scharnhorst’s crew. 

After coaling at Valparaiso, Spee sailed 
southward and, passing through the Strait of 
Magellan, headed for Port Stanley at the 
Falklands, with the purpose, it is believed, of 
capturing that port and using it as a coaling 
base for his cruisers, which were then engaged 
in destroying English commerce in the South 
Atlantic Ocean. A British squadron was on 
his track, however, and had arrived at Port 
Stanley a day ahead of him. 

Curiously enough, neither fleet knew of the 
near presence of the other. Under the British 
Vice Adm. Sturdee were two high-powered, 
heavily armed battle cruisers, the Inflexible 
and the Invincible; the armored cruisers Car- 
narvon, Kent and Cornwall; the two scout 
cruisers Glasgow and Bristol ; and the old coast- 
defense ship Canopus. 

With Adm. von Spee were the two powerful 
armored cruisers Gneisenau and Scharnhorst, 
and the scout cruisers Leipzig, Dresden and 
Niirnberg. The Scharnhorst held the. medal 
of honor for marksmanship in the German 
navy. 

On the morning of December 8, the Inflex- 
ible and the Invincible were still taking on 
coal in the landlocked harbor of Port Stanley, 
but the smaller cruisers of the squadron had 
finished coaling and some of them were at 
the mouth of the harbor. Suddenly along the 
southern sky line appeared the smoke of the 
five German warships bearing down toward 
Port Stanley. 

On sighting the smaller British cruisers, 
Spee evidently expected to repeat his victory 
off Coronel. He approached at high speed, 
with his ships cleared for action, and opened 
fire with his heavier guns. 

There follows, somewhat abridged, young 
Esdras’s account of his experience. 

‘*The fire control was in the forward top,’’ 
he says, ‘‘which on this cruiser was forty feet 
above the deck. There were three of us, Lieut. 
Mathys, a young sergeant of marines from 
Stettin, named Uttmeyer, and myself. We 
were sent aloft as soon as the enemy was 
sighted. Our duty was to spot the falling shots 
and help our range finder and gun pointers 
correct their aim. You have to sit with a glass 
to your eyes and telephone down to the gun 
crews whether the splashes are over or short, 
off or on, and how much, as nearly as you can 
make it. 

‘*The first shot from the Scharnhorst was 
fired at the enemy’s nearest cruiser—the Corn- 
wall, I heard afterwards—at a range of eleven 
thousand yards. It fell about two hundred 
yards short, and I so reported it. Three of the 
enemy’s ships began replying, but none of 
their shells reached us. 

‘*Adm. von Spee and Capt. Mohlman stood 
on deck just forward of the mast, almost 
directly beneath us. The bridge had been taken 
down as a precautionary measure, after the 
Coronel fight. There was very little noise on 
the ship, except when guns went off; indeed, 





1910 Julius Carl Esdras, who was born | we could hear conversation on the deck below. 


The admiral, with a glass to his eyes, was 
looking at the enemy’s vessels. The Scharn- 
horst had been steaming at twenty knots, but 
veered away so as to keep to the six -mile 
range —the same at which, I was told, the 
action at Coronel was fought. That range was 
best for our eight-inch guns, and was a little 
too long for the British sixes. The Gneisenau, 
a thousand yards behind us, followed our 
lead, with her guns belching vast white puffs 
of smoke. 

‘*] think the Scharnhorst had fired nine 
shells, five at the Cornwall and four at another 
cruiser, when Uttmeyer, who was standing 
just behind me, uttered an exclamation. I 
turned and saw that he was staring toward 
East Falkland, which lay ten or twelve miles 
away. What first caught my eye was two 
black columns of smoke that rose from two large 
steamers coming out of Port Stanley at great 
speed. These were the battle cruisers Inflexible 
and Invincible, although that was the first we 
knew of their presence there! No one on the 
Scharnhorst had seen them; the two lookouts 
had their eyes fixed on the enemy’s cruisers 
to seaward. 

‘‘In my excitement I forgot to telephone, 
forgot to speak German, but leaned down from 
the top and yelled, ‘Two cruisers off the port 
quarter, sir!’ 

‘‘Capt. Mohlman turned with a jump, and 
so did Adm. von Spee. They stared an instant. 
The admiral then looked up at us. ‘What do 
you make them?’ he said in German. 

‘* “Two big cruisers, sir,’ I replied. 

‘*He looked again. ‘What type of masts?’ 
he demanded. 

‘**Tripod masts, sir!’ I shouted. 

‘* Are you certain of that?’ he called. 

‘* ‘Quite certain, sir,’ I answered. 

‘He made a sudden gesture, said something 
in a low tone to Capt. Mohlman, then grabbed 
his deck telephone and spoke into it. Ten sec- 
onds later the signalman aft ran up four flags, 
one under another—the signal to the Leipzig, 
Niirnberg and Dresden of our fleet to scatter 
with all possible speed and to make their es- 
cape. Two other signals went up; and then the 


ORAWINGS BY W. F. STECHER 








Gneisenau and the Scharnhorst, turning, ranged 
forward to meet the formidable newcomers. 

‘The admiral knew he was up against it; 
but he was game. He had good knowledge of 
all the British battle cruisers. Those tripod 
masts meant twelve-inch guns, sixteen of them, 
and he knew his time had come. 

‘*For half an hour it looked as if the two 
British cruisers were running away from us, 
but we knew better. They sheered off and stood 
out to sea, as if they were afraid to fight. We 
realized, however, that they were merely deter- 
mining whether they had the speed gauge of 
us. It was soon apparent that they had, for 
they were twenty - seven - knot ships and we 
were only twenty-five at our best. The British 
admiral was manoeuvring to take up a range 
of thirteen or fourteen thousand yards—about 
eight miles—where his heavier guns would 
outreach ours. It was good judgment on his 
part, but death for us. 

‘*For an hour or so Spee tried constantly 
to make in closer, where our eight-inch guns 
would land on the enemy, but it was hopeless ; 
the British cruisers edged away and kept to 
their chosen distance. They picked their range 
and took their time with a kind of terrifying 
deliberateness. Our fleet had done the same 
at Coronel. 

‘*At just ten minutes after one—I looked at 
my watch—the first shot came from the Invin- 
cible, so far away that we scarcely heard the 
report. It fell ahead of us and to one side. 


‘Some minutes passed ; then another heavy pro- 


jectile, throwing a white geyser a hundred 
feet in the air, plunged into the sea some dis- 
tance astern. The shells seemed to fall from the 
sky; I suppose they were fired at an extreme 
elevation and fell from a height of seven or 
eight thousand feet. The British gunners were 
getting the range. Their next was a good line 
shot, which fell short. The shells were getting 
nearer to their mark. The Gneisenau and 
Scharnhorst were steadily replying, but our 
eight-inch projectiles nearly all fell short. 
‘*Suddenly the ship reeled and a shattering 
crash sent a tremor up the mast. The first shell 
had struck us. ‘Dann ging’s los!’ Uttmeyer 
muttered. He and I were in the ‘‘top’’ alone, 





“THE SCHARNHORST WAS STRUCK MORE THAN FIFTY TIMES” 





ranged | Lieut. Mathys had been ordered down some 
time before. The shell, crashing through the 
deck, had penetrated to the ship’s bunkers 
and burst there, killing four stokers, wounding 
others and setting the coal afire. Smoke poured 
up through the gap in the deck. Bent plates 
and shattered planking were thrown out by 
the upward air pressure of the explosion—that 
terrible Luftdruck, as the Germans call it, of 
a shell bursting inside a warship. 

‘*So much smoke rose that we ceased to 
watch the fall of our shells, or the enemy’s. 
Only the rocking of the ship and the rumbling 


-erash, quite different from the report of the 


guns, told us when we were hit. Distressed 
outeries and groans followed those explosions. 
A single shell wholly crushed one turret and 
wiped out two gun crews that were beneath it. 

‘*The Invincible appeared to be training all 
her guns on the Scharnhorst, while the Inflex- 
ible took on the Gneisenau. Both fired slowly 
for a time, not oftener than once in three 
minutes. Then the shells began to come faster 
until they were arriving two a minute. The 
instant they turned to fall, we could hear 
them—a horrible droning hum that got louder 
every instant and that ended with an explosion 
aboard or a splash in the sea. 

‘*T think the Scharnhorst was struck more 
than fifty times. Of what happened on the 
Gneisenau I can say little. We caught glimpses 
of her in the smoke at times, and could hear 
her guns. Like us, she was being slowly pounded 
to pieces and appeared to be on fire. By this 
time the smoke was so thick that it was impos- 
sible to see where our shots went. The ship 
was rocking violently; the mast swung far 
over and back; but we held fast to the rail of 
the cage, awaiting orders. None came. Neither 
the admiral nor Capt. Mohlman was in sight 
below. They may have been killed. Many dead 
bodies were lying on the deck, and numbers 
of wounded were crawling about. 

**Soon afterwards a shot cut the mast above 
the top where we stood, and it fell to the deck. 
The shock nearly threw us out, but we steadied 
ourselves and held on. Tangled ironwork guys 
and shattered timbers encumbered the deck. 
Aft of the mast flames were darting up through 
gaps and holes. It was plain the end was near. 

‘‘Still the shells rained down. We could see 
the admiral’s battle flag flying at the outer 
point of the main yard. He did not surrender ; 
perhaps he was dead. Orders had ceased to be 
given. We saw six or seven sailors running 
forward. A shell crashed down just in front 
of them and they ran back. 

‘Presently one of the boilers collapsed with 
an awful roar, and a cloud of steam, rushing 
up, enveloped us. Another boiler exploded 
soon afterwards, and immediately we felt the 
cage tipping with us. Shouts of alarm rose 
below. The cruiser was going down stern 
foremost, slowly at first, then faster and faster, 
till the cage was up sidewise. Still we held 
on. Uttmeyer’s face was pale from terror. 
Suddenly the sea seemed to rise straight up 
toward us. I seized a stay and jumped off side- 
wise — jumped, fell in the water, and went 
down pretty deep in a strong swirl that spun 
me round for what seemed a terribly long 
while. 

‘* Finally I came to the surface, nearly 
choked, but struck out to swim, and came 
bump against a broken timber to which a 
plank and a bit of iron plating were hanging 
by rivets. I got one arm over the timber 
and supported myself by it. I saw nothing of 
Uttmeyer or of anyone else. 

‘*The cruiser had sunk. A long way off I 
caught sight of the Gneisenau, and heard 
guns, but after a while the Gneisenau also 
disappeared. ’’ 

Esdras was picked up at seven o’clock that 
evening by two Scotch sheep farmers of East 
Falkland who were out in a fishing vessel 
and, at a distance, had witnessed the end of 
the engagement. Instead of surrendering him 
as a prisoner of war at Port Stanley, they took 
him home with them, cared for his injuries, 
and afterwards employed him as a shepherd 
for two years. 

The British squadron pursued the three Ger- 
man scout cruisers and sank the Niirnberg, and 
subsequently the Leipzig. Of the five German 
ships only the Dresden escaped. 
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The Kodak Letter 


The star in the window tells the story—their soldier is “over there.” 


The morning letter of cheer and hope has been written and with it 
pictures are going, simple Kodak pictures of their own taking that tell the 
home story,—pictures that will bring a cheery smile to his face, a leap of joy 
to his heart, that will keep bright the fire of courage in his soul as with the 
home image fresh in mind he battles for the safety of that home and for the 
honor of his flag. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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GrapeNuts 


teaches food 
conservation. 


Saves 
FUEL 
SUGAR 
TIME 
WHEAT 
AND 
WASTE. 


SOLD BY 
GROCERS. 
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MEAD CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept. L-50 CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


3 Months’ Home Trial 


Test this Machine to Your Complete 
Satisfaction Before Deciding 














Our plan makes it possible for 
you to test the high- 
grade, first quality 


New Companion 
Sewing Machine 


in your home for three 
months before deciding. If 
unsatisfactory we return 
your money and take back 
machine at our expense. 


We Pay the 
Freight 


Seven Styles. We offer choice of seven styles, in- 
cluding foot treadle, electric and rotary models. 
Each machine is of the dependable Companion 
quality, warranted for twenty-five years, and deliv- 
ered free at your nearest freight station in the U.S. 


Our Low Prices are only possible because we 
sell direct from “factory-to-home.” This system 
enables you to obtaina high-grade sewing machine 
at a large saving over the usual prices. 


It is Easy to Find Out all about this fine ma- 
chine. A postal-card request will bring descriptive 
booklet, free trial offer, and attractive terms of pur- 
chase by return mail. Write to-day. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY 


Commonwealth Ave. Boston, Mass. 














DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. | 


52nd Year. Young men and young women find here a 

homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in 

every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 

school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 

$325—$400 per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 
For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


SERVICE FLAG PIN 


in red, white and blue on silver plate 20c. each, 
$2 doz. Sterling 40c, each, $4 doz. 1 to 10 stars. If 
any of your family is in Army or Navy wear one. 
FREE catalog of school, class pins and rings. 


No.469 METAL ARTS CO., 87 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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ted Butterflies, insects. Some $1-$7. Prospectus 
Free. Sinclair Bx. 415, D71, Los Angeles, Cal. 


SEA SHELLS. accessicadateinae Bs 
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| THE LITTLE DUCHESS 


HE mascot of the First French Foreign Le- 

gion, says Mr. Sterling Heilig in the Kansas 
City Star, is a little girl nine or ten years old, 

| wiry, plain-featured, with deep-sunk eyes, high, 
| wrinkled forehead and a severe expression. The 
| soldiers found her guarded by an aged deerhound 


| in a shell-torn part of northern France that had 
recently been held by the Germans, As she was | 


apparently deaf and dumb from the shock of her 

experiences, she was unable to give any informa- 

tion about herself or where she came from, Some 
| of the men declared her to be a peasant child; but 
others insisted that she was a child of birth and 
| title, lost from some northern chateau. 

“She eats like a lady,” said one. “Let us see 
what she will do with a napkin.” 

Somehow they managed to get half a dozen nap- 
kins, and luncheon was spread on the ground. 'The 
Little Duchess, as the soldiers called her, looked 
indifferently at the napkin beside her plate and 
then, without haste or curiosity, placed it in her 
lap. Then one of the men tucked his under his 
chin and another tied his about his neck. In two 
minutes they noticed that the Little Duchess had 
tied hers round her neck. 

“Tt was the tact of a lady,’’ said one group of 
men. “Not to correct another or be different in 
small matters when you sit at his table shows that 
you are well-born.” 

Then they tried her in the drawing-room of a 
ruined chateau. One of them led her to the sofa; 
the child did not stop there but seated herself com- 
posedly on a battered ottoman. 

“That settles it! Children in old French families 
are taught to sit upon such stools in the presence 
of their elders.” 

**But, no,” was the reply. “In Bohemia well- 
brought-up peasant children seek a stool when 
they sit in the presence of their elders.” 

Then a Frenchman motioned the little girl to the 
old piano. She sat on the piano stool, perplexed, 
troubled, wrinkling her forehead. The hulking 
legionaries held their breath. What strain of effort 
might there be to remember an elusive something, 
sweet and peaceful, far off, through a purgatory of 
confusion, fright, blood, hunger, loneliness and 
awful explosions that had hurt her poor head! Or 
had they merely set before a poor peasant child 
an impossible task ? 

One of the men started to rescue her, but at that 
moment the child’s hands reached the keyboard, 
and she struck a chord, a single chord, but a true 
one. 

“That’s enough for to-day!” they cried, and they 
all piled out of the gutted chateau into the spring- 
time sunlight, laughing and petting the Little 
Duchess. 

Since then the little girl has returned several 
times to the piano and has played bits of tuneful 
exercises. Of course she proved not to be deaf and 
dumb at all. Her condition was the result of the 
terrible artillery concussions and the nerve-rack- 
ing scenes through which she had passed. She is 
learning to talk again, aided by the rough legion- 
aries, and sometimes she learns ten new words ina 
morning; but the men will not let her be “pushed” 
too rapidly. 

on od 


| THE GREATEST REBELLION 
[: the Han dynasty, which was contemporane- 





ous with the beginning of the Christian era, 
and in the Tang dynasty, which lasted from the 
seventh to the tenth century, the Chinese govern- 
| ment welcomed the arrival and settlement of for- 
eigners in their midst, whether Hindus, Jews, 
Christians or Mohammedans. But a short time 
after the beginning of the Manchu dynasty there 
was a complete change in policy. 

The situation, says Dr. Timothy Richard in 
Forty-five Years in China, was well illustrated by 
the following incident, which took place near 
Ching-chow fu, Shantung, in 1875. At dawn of day 
I was riding out of a Chinese village. The street 
was empty except for a solitary man who was fin- 

| ishing his dressing by putting on his jacket. As I 
came up to him, he looked at me with keenest eyes 
and asked whence I came. 

“From Ching-chow fu,’ I replied. 

“But,” he said, “you are not a Chinaman; you 
are a foreigner.” 

“Yes,” I replied. ‘‘That is true. I come from 
England.” + 
| “England!” he exclaimed. “That is the country 
| that rebelled against us.” He was referring to 
| England’s first war with China in 1840. 

“She could never rebel,” I said, “because she 
| never belonged to China.” 

“But she did,” he retorted. “Before that time 
| she was one of the nations that paid tribute to 
| China.” (The presents brought by Lord Macartney 
and other embassies to China were recorded by 
Chinese historians as tribute from England.) 

“When England revolted it was the greatest rebel- 
lion since the world began.” 

Those words, which he spoke with great indig- 
| nation, indicated exactly the attitude of the Chi- 
nese government at that time. 


os 


| A MATHEMATICAL CURIOSITY 
| Titi mystery of figures is a fascinating one; 


it is impossible to guess why they behave as 
they sometimes do. A Companion reader 





| sends us this very interesting method of proving | 


the correctness of a multiplication. It appears to 
| be infallible, however great are the numbers in- 
| volved. 

| After finishing your multiplication make a figure 


c/ in the multiplicand and set the sum in the | 


| like that in the cut. Then add together the digits 
| 


axe space marked A. If the sum is greater than 
reduced to a quantity of one figure. Then add in a 
similar way the digits in the multiplier and set 
the sum in the space marked B. Then multiply the 
sums in A and B together and, adding the digits of 
the result, place the sum at C. Finally, add together 
| the digits in the result of your original multiplica- 
tion ; reduce the sum if necessary to a single figure 
and put it in the space D. If your work is correct, 
the sums at C and D will be the same. 
For example, multiply 126 by 249. You perform 
the sum and get 31,374 as a result. The sum of the 
digits 1, 2 and 6 is 9. Put that at A. The sum 
*« of 2, 4 and 9 is 15, and the sum of 1 and 5 is 
6. Put that at B. Nine times 6 is 54. The sum 
of 5 and 4 is 9, Put that at C. Finally, the sum of 
3 and 1 and 3 and 7 and 4 is 18, and the sum of 8 
| and 1is 9. Put that at D. Now you have 9 at both 
| C and D; your multiplication is proved correct. 


ten, add the digits again until the sum is | 
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The Spirit of War Service 


Alone in the midst of war's 
desolation, the telephone line- 
man crawls to mend the broken 
wires. 

On all sides the thunder of 
artillery; in the air bursting 
shrapnel. 


He faces danger with that 
unconquerable spirit of war 
service which permits him to 
think only of maintaining the 
telephone connections. 

The safety of the troops ee 
pends on these lines of commu- 
nication, often used for the sen- 
tries’ warnings, the carrying of 





One Policy 


One System 


official commands and the sum- 
moning of reinforcements. 


In.a dark-hole hidden among 
sparse brushwood are the tele- 
phone operators, some of whom 
have been for months in their 
damp cave ceaselessly: swept by 


shells. ; 


And they are admirable, all 
these heroes of the Signal Corps, 
whether serving in darkness or 
in the all too bright light of day. 


The spirit of war service, over 
here as well as over there, fur- 
nishes the nerves, the endur- 
ance, the morale—the stuff that 
wins war. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 












FOR USES 
YOU SHOULD SPECIFY, AND INSIST ON, 
“ALIL-HEART” WOOD. IT WILL PAY YOU. 


WHICH INVITE DECAY 


, Buy your Cypress by the Cypress Arrow. 


Ss c 
mM A 
‘Thane Mats Ree U.S. Per Ormce 


Look for this on every board or 
bundle offered as Cypress. It 
identifies the TIDE-WATER 
product, the true“ Wood Eternal.” 


AND SPECIFY “ALL-HEAR ae 


The Cypress “Pergola-Garage” 
Why should a garage be homely? This one isn’t. (Is it?) 


The man in front is the owner. 


He looks well satisfied with the fact 


that he has enhanced the beauty of his grounds at the same time that 


he has protected his car. 


The picture shows how your garage may look if you will allow us to 
send you, with our compliments, and with no obligation at all, the 


Complete Working Drawings (on sheet 24x 36 in.) 


including full specifications—enough for any good carpenter to build 
from. Perhaps you enjoy such work yourself. If so, you can’t go wrong. 


It might even be possible to remodel your present garage on these lines. 
do so, of course you will know what kind of lumber to buy. 


If you 
“If you build of 


Cypress you build but once.’’ You know ‘‘the Wood Eternal’’ is the champion 
pergola lumber—does not tend to shrink, swell or warp like so many woods— 
takes paint and stain beautifully, but does not nced either, except for looks—lasts 
and lasts and lasts and lasts without them. (See U.S. Gov’t. Rept., reprinted in full 
in Vol. 1, Cypress Pocket Library. Just mention that you'd like this book, also.) 


This Pergola-Garage is AN ADDED SUPPLEMENT 
to the 9th big reprint of VOLUME 28 of of that home-lovers’ guide, counselor and 
impartial friend, the famous Cypress Pocket Library. Itis FREE. Will you write? 


When planning a Pergola, Mansion, Bungalow, Burs fspee oh igsving porch, remember—** With CYPRESS you 








Let our *“*ALL-ROUND as DEPARTMENT’ belp YOU MORE. Our entire resources 
ith Reliable Counsel. 


ur service wi' 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS’ ASSN. 


1228 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
or 1228 HEARD NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 








INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER'S. IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US 
KNOW IMMEDIATELY. 
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SOLDIERS LEARNING TO USE MOTOR TRACTORS ON THE SLOPES OF THE 
SURREY HILLS IN ENGLAND 


*% ABERCROMBIES ¥ 
MOTOR FARMING 


Te war came early 

to John Abercrom- 
bie’s farm. Andrew, his 
eldest son, joined the Marine 
Corps the day after ‘‘ spring’s 

work’’ was finished last year. He got a fur- 
lough of a week in July and worked in the 
field every day. Hector, the second boy, was 
nineteen. He waited until the crops were 
housed in the fall. But by the first of Novem- 
ber he was in barracks at the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station. Two children were 
left at home: Molly, who is Hector’s twin, 
and Malcolm, who is seventeen: 

Malcolm wanted to go along with Hector.- 

‘*No,’’ said his father, ‘‘you and I will fight 
Germany right here on the farm. Who is going 
to feed Andrew and Hector, to say nothing of 
the French and Italian children, if you and I 
don’t do it?’’ 

Mrs. Abercrombie was not feeling very cheer- 
ful after Hector went, and she was a little dis- 
couraged at the prospect. ‘‘Molly and I can get 
along well enough in the house; but you and 
Malcolm can never do the work outdoors, and 
you can’t find any help even now.’’ 

John Abercrombie is sixty, but he is strong 
and he is plucky. The call to fight was as much 
a bugle call to him as it was to his sons. But 
pluck cannot always take the place of four 
stout arms at the plough handles. Here were 
two hundred and twenty acres of heavy soil 
to be ploughed, harrowed, planted, cultivated 
and harvested. And Abercrombie wanted to 
get the last kernel out of every acre. 

He thought about the problem daytimes as 
he fed the pigs and the fat steers. He woke 
in the night and thought about it. By and by 
he made up his mind. What helped him to a 
decision was his experiment the year before 
when he had hired a tractor and gang of 
ploughs to break a ‘‘forty’’ for him. 

Early in March he got a neighbor to look 
after the stock while he and Malcolm went to 
the nearest tractor show. They stayed three 
days, and Abercrombie bought an 8-16 tractor 
that ho thought was best fitted to his condi- 
tions. 

By this time the state authorities had begun 
to think seriously about the shortage of farm 
labor. They organized a tractor school for a 
week. Malcolm went to it, the first time he 
had been so long away from home alone, and 
came home breathless with ideas and enthu- 
siasm. He already knew how to run a motor 
car, and it did not take him long to acquire 
the confident feeling that he knew about all 
that could be known about a tractor. Perhaps 
he has omitted some details, but he will learn 
these later by experience ; and he is certainly 
as competent as the beginner can hope to be. 

While they were getting ready for spring, 
Abercrombie bought an inexpensive second- 
hand automobile and made it into a light truck. 
He also built a trailer that he could attach to 
the truck or to the family car. The first of 
April he put in.an order for a motor cultivator. 
He sold his heavy pair of work horses and 
saved their big feed bills—enough, he thought, 
to pay for the cultivator in a year or so. The 
only horses left on the farm are a light pair 
and a mare that Mrs. Abercrombie uses. He 
had to get new ploughs to go with the tractor 
because the old horse-drawn ploughs were not 
stout enough for the work. 

The investment was a considerable one, but 
the farmer had help with it. The state fur- 
nished his bank with money on purpose to 
have it loaned for buying tractors. The sale of 
the heavy horses provided funds that he could 
use in buying the cultivator. The truck cost 
So little that it was paid for out of pocket. 

Abercrombie does not feel sure that he 
knows all the possibilities of his equipment. 
But he means to find out most of them. After 
he finishes his own ploughing with his tractor 
he is going to plough about five hundred acres 
for his neighbors. He does not expect to make 
much money on this ‘‘custom’’ work, but he 
thinks of it as a duty that he owes the com- 
munity. He has rigged a headlight that will 





‘lives, when a tempora: 





make it possible for him to 
plough at night if the work 





presses. He and Malcolm will 
take turns in driving. He will do | 

most of his disking and harrowing | 
with the motor, too, using the light pair for | 
some of this work. He counts on the tractor | 
again for planting. A little later the motor ' 
cultivator will take its turn. 

Whether the tractor will be useful in haying 
or not, Abercrombie does not know. There is 
not much hay to be cut, anyway, because he 
is using every possible square rod for growing 
food for men. But he is going to try the big 
engine both at pulling the mower and at draw- 
ing hay to the barns. His land is quite level, 
and little if any is too soft for the tractor. The 
motor cultivator is comparatively \light, and 
he expects it to go anywhere it is needed. 
Malcolm plans to ride the cultivator a good 
many days this summer. 

Abercrombie figures that the motor truck is 
going to save him nearly one whole hired man. 
It will go to town in the morning and get back 
at nine o’clock, so that the driver will have 
almost a full day in the field. With horses he 
has never been able to make a round trip 
before three o’clock in the afternoon. A neigh- 
bor, McIntyre, who has more heavy hauling 
to do, has bought a two-and-a-half-ton truck 
that is big enough to do any ordinary job. 
Abercrombie is going to ‘‘ change works’’ 
with him, tractor for truck. That will provide 
for some heavy work that his own little truck 
could not handle. When harvest comes, it is 
the tractor’s job again. Pulling the harvester or 
the corn cutter is a tractor-size piece of work. 

Later in the fall, too, he will give the tractor 
a chance on the hard roads. Two or three farm 
wagons hitched to the big machine will start 
a lot of wheat on its way to France. 

There are other uses for the tractor in 
Abercrombie’s plans; running the wood saw, 
the feed mill, perhaps the threshing machine, 
are among them. 

There are a good many John Abercrombies 
this spring of 1918. Some of them are market 
gardeners in New Jersey or Connecticut ; some 
raise corn in Ohio or Illinois; others are wheat 
growers of the great West and Northwest; 
some are states like Ohio, Michigan, New York 
and Massachusetts, which have bought tractors 
for their farmers or have furnished money for 
private purchase; yet others are great nations 
like France and England, which have given 
precious cargo room to bring in many hundreds 
of American machines to help grow food. But 
they are all John Abercrombies, for they have 
sent their sons to fight and are enlisting 
machines to take the places of those sons in 
the cultivation of the soil. 


So ¢ 


TEMPORARY MARTYRDOM 


RACTICALITY has never been one of 
the strongest characteristics of the artistic 
temperament. In a sympathetic sketch 

entitled William M. Chase: The Man and the 
Artist, in the Century, Mrs. Katharine Metcalf 
Roof tells of several instances in which the 
painter was extremely impractical. 


Chase was addicted to impulsive page sce mt 
but that day when, having carelessly remarked 
before going to his class that he invited 
two students to luncheon, he brought home 
seventeen, was one to be remembered for some 
time afterwards by the painter’s wife, for it 
happened at Shinnecock, where markets are 
not just round the corner. 

Another example of the artistic reaction upon 
the squalid facts of life was displayed at one 
of those periods, usually recurrent in artists’ 
economy seemed desir- 
able, and it was judged wise to part with some 
pictures out of his large and valuable collec- 
tion. To this martyrdom the painter gloomily 
consented. He came home from the sale as from 
a funeral and would not be comforted ; but one 
day not long afterwards he returned to his | 
family in excellent spirits. They were not sur- | 
oy when the explanation proved to be that 

e had bought back several of his choicest art 
treasures—at a considerable advance upon the 


Have You Ever Owned ; a 
G@D Fountain: 







Avoid writing troubles 
with the always dependable 

CONKLIN. Its superiority 
is proven by the following facts. 

















—it’s the original self-filler and still the leader, 
with 2,000,000 satisfied users. 


—it is the only pen having the famous “Crescent- 
Filler.” 


—it has the strongest and simplest filling device. 
— it will not leak, blot nor drop ink. 
—it will not “balk”—writes at the first stroke. 
—it will not scratch—pen action is smooth and 
easy. 
—it will not roll off the desk—“Crescent-Filler” 
prevents it. 
—it’s backed by the strongest and broadest 
guarantee in the fountain pen field. 
—there’s a Conklin point to suit every style 
of handwriting. 
—sold by leading stationers, jewelers, dru 
gists and department stores at $2. 50, 
$3.00, $4.00, $5.00 and up. 








Try one today—and you'll 
never be without your 
CONKLIN. 


The Conklin Pen Mfg. rae 
Toledo, Ohio 









eli- Filling 
Fountain Pen 
NON-LEAKABLE 











price for which he had sold them. 
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LDOUGLAS 


“*THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE”’’ 


$3 $3.50 4 $4.50 $5 +6 7 & 8 
You can save money by wear- 
ing W. L. Douglas shoes. 

The best known shoes in 
the world. The actual value 
is determined and W.L. Doug- 
las name and the retail price 
stamped on the bottom before 
the shoes leave the factory, 
which guarantees their value 
and absolutely protects you 
against high prices and unrea- 
sonable profits. 


9 Ne quality of W. L. Douglas 
roduct is guaranteed by 
more than 40 years experi- 
ence in making fine shoes. 
The smart styles are the 
leaders in the fashion cen- 9, 
tres of America. They are 
made in a_ well-equipped 
factory at Brockton, Mass., 
by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the 
direction and supervision of experienced men, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 
io retail prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New 
York. They are always worth the price paid for them. 
CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the 
bottom and the inside top facing. This absolutely 


protects you against ay peices and unreasonable 
profits. BEWARE OF FRAUD. 
Sold by over 9000 shoe pion es ay 105 W. L. Douglas 
stores. If not convenient to call at W. L. Douglas store, 
our age be dealer forthem. Take no other make. Write for 
booklet, showing how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 












While “bound out” at the 
age of 11, W. L. Douglas 
was frequently required 
to haul leather and other 
materials in a wheelbar- 
row a distance of about 
two miles. On one occa- 
sion he was stopped by a 
charcoal man who was so 
blackened up he did not 
recognize him. It proved 
to be a relative who re- 
ported to his mother the 
tasks, far beyond his 
strength, given W. L. 
Douglas to perform and 
he was finally permitted 
to return home. 








W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO., 











sili present 


Copyright. W. L-Douglas Shoe Co. 157 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
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The Perkins 
Man-Carrying War Kite 


Boy’s Size (Non-Carrying) 


The Perkins War Kite was the first kite in America to carry a 
man safely into the air for observation purposes. At the request 
of the United States Government, the inventor recently demon- 
strated his kites with the Pacific Fleet. During this demonstration 
an American Naval Officer was sent up 500 feet into the air from 
the deck of a United States Cruiser while under full steam at sea. 


Used by United States Government 


In order that Companion boys may 
have the unique pleasure of flying this 
wonderful kite, we have made arrange- 
ments with the inventor for a three-foot 
model built exactly like the man-carry- 
ing size. While the lifting power of the 
three-foot size has been reduced so that 
it will NOT carry up its boy owner, yet 
all the excellent flying qualities of the 
larger kite have been retained. 


The ease with which it goes up is 
remarkable. It is not necessary to run 
with the kite, except in a very light wind. 
Ordinarily it will rise right from the 
hand hundreds of feet into the air, carry- 
ing small parachutes, flags, etc. The kite 
is made of strong cloth in red, white and 
blue, and assorted colors. It folds up 
into a roll about the size of an umbrella 
for convenience in carrying. 


W t d One Boy Owner 
ante in Every Community 
O Send us one NEW yearly subscription (not your own) for 
UY The Youth’s Companion, with $2.00 to pay for it, and 
O we will present you with one of the Perkins War Kites, 
ihe er three-foot size, free of charge. We will also pay the postage 
on the kite. Value $1.25. 


NOTE. This kite is given as a Premium only to a present Companion subscriber to pay 
him for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 





S. F. PERKINS DEMONSTRATING WAR KITE FOR UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
AT Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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DARBY THE “YANK” FIGHTS WITH THE “TANKS” 
‘  ArthurGuy Empey, 
A Yankee in the Trenches | authoros “Over the 
By Corp. R. Derby Holmes Top” says: 


The actual life of a soldier on the western front, in the trenches, over the ? 
top, across no man’s land and in etna conflicts oo a a A Yankee in the Trenches 
is here vividly depicted by a gallant young American who fought in the 
English army until, twice wounded, he was invalided home. Corp. Holmes takes me back to the fire 
fought in the battles of the Somme wines the Phy sod om wt — step of a front-line trench 
action. This is a vivid picture of the life O armies face to-day, lightene ; to 4 
with touches of the author’s irrepressible sense of humor. Illustrated. oe a. This is the 

most entertaining war 


This Book Given Free Sendusone NEW yearly hook I have read, and I 


subscription (not your i 
own) for The Youth’s Companion, and we will present you with a rot of foes have read many. It is the 
new war book, A Yankee in the Trenches, sending it to you postpaid. is 
book cannot be purchased anywhere for less than $1.35 net. real stuff and should have 
a wonderful sale. 


NOTE. This book is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him 
for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 











The “Eight” Combination 
Aluminum Cooking Set 


Every housekeeper 
will recognize the 
utility of the follow- 
ing utensils made 
by this Set: 

6-Quart Covered Kettle, 
Double Roaster, Colander, 
6-Quart Preserving Kettle, 
Steam Cooker, 2%-Quart 
Deep Pudding Pan, Cov- 
ered Baking Dish or Cas- 
serole, 2'4-Quart Double 


Eight useful utensils in one. Here is 
a Set of cooking utensils that will goa 
long way toward satisfying the desire 
of every housekeeper for a complete 
aluminum kitchen outfit. The Set con- 
sists of four pieces, so made that they 
fit together perfectly in various com- 
binations to form eight different uten- 
sils such as are needed in the kitchen 
every day the year round. Each piece 
is of solid aluminum, which cannot 


flake or rust off like enamel. The Set 
is one of the most attractive as well as 
most practical articles we have ever 
offered. 

The eight combinations made by 
this Set would cost at least $5.00 if pur- 
chased separately. We are anticipating 
a very large response to our liberal 
Offer, and have contracted for a large 
number of these Sets so that no one 
may be’ disappointed. 


How to Get this Fine Set Send us one NEW yearly 


subscription (not your own) 


for The Youth’s Companion, with 50 cents extra, and we will send you one of these 


“Eight” Combination Aluminum Cooking Sets. The Set will be sent by express or 


parcel post, charges to be paid by receiver. If parcel-post shipment is desired, ask 
your postmaster how much postage you should send us for a three-pound package. 











itn NOTE. This Set is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him 
Boiler 4 for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 
i. a, Casserole 
Preserving Kettle Steam Cooker oe 4 Tw Covered Kettle Double Roaster Double Boiler 
Colander Pudding Pan 
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Here, bicyclists, 
are the tires that Spen- 
cer, Kramer, Goul- 
let, McNamara 
and all the 
rest of the 
Speed Kings 
ride in their 
big races. 

These 
tires have 
won every 
championship 
race for several 
years. They have broken every bicycle 
record—for all distances. 


Why not put them on your wheel ? 


PYE-MUSSELMAN 


fat @} > 3D) Je CORD TYRES 


are made with the strength and life to 
stand the gruelling grind and wear and 
tear of the pace of champions. 


st ‘Il make good for you, too, 
They'll give you more miles _ of 
easy riding than any tires you've 
ever ri ou start them an 
kee an: going wilh less effort. 

yo d you can get speed with P-M 
ona? that will make you winner 
of any run. 

No other tires are made the 
same way, by the same patented 
process. Ask your dealer to show 
you the new ords—with 
the Stars and Bars tread—a patri- 
otic tread that is making a big hit 
everywhere. Be the first ore in 
your neighborhood to get them. 


Send for Champions’ 
Record Book 
which contains photo reproduc- 
tions of the Speed Kings in racing 
costume. Book also contains 
-| history of all racing records and 
other interesting information. § 
Don’t miss it. Send coupon or 
postal. 
Indiana Rubber & Insulated 
Wire Co., 1029 Pye Street 
Jonesboro, Ind. 




















Right is Might 


The Christian Science 
Monitor—the one great in- 
ternational daily newspaper, 
stands squarely on the plat- 
form that “right is might.” 

Fearless in the presentation 
of facts as they are, progres- 
sive in all that it advocates, 
universal in its appeal, and 
accurate in statement, the 
Monitor is recognized as an 
authority on world affairs. 

In every home where the 
Monitor is read, man, woman 
and child secure reliable in- 
formation of the activities 
that are today shaping the 
social, business and political 
life of tomorrow. 

The Christian Science 
Monitor, at 3c a copy, is on 
sale throughout the world at 
news stands, hotels and 
Christian Science reading- 
rooms. A monthly trial sub- 
scription by mail anywhere 
in the world for 75c, a sample 
copy on request. 

THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 

PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U. S. A. 


's of all authorized 
‘Chaietion Science literature 
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Particulars of The Ap me myny 


Ask for Buletn ¥. 


or 


od 
Asth: hich is Jo 
ASTHM Aleta aro 





LetCuticuraBe 
YourBeautyDoctor 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 & 50, Talcum 25, 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.” jw 
ARIE ID SA DROOLL ERA LES SEALE AEE 











Tes YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 

trated weekly paper for all the family. 

Its subscription — is $2.00 a year, in advance, 

pelneing 1 postage» epaid to any address in the 

United States, $2.25 ry Canada — a to foreign 

pans Lang at = Post flice, Boston, 
ass., as second-class matt 


New Subeertotiens may oat at any time during 


Money ioe Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Co mpenion when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office 7 | Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of your 
paper, which shows when the subscription expires, 

will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 

your —— is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
) 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 





WENS 


WEN is a smooth, rounded tumor of the 
scalp or the face; its size varies from 
that of a pea or a bean to that of a 
horse-chestnut, or even larger. It may 
occur singly, or there may be a number 
of the tumors scattered over the scalp. 

At first the wen is elastic and soft, but as it grows 

it becomes harder and more tense. It causes no 

pain except when the pressure of the hat irritates 
the skin that covers it. The tumor is what is called 
by surgeons a retention cyst—a bladder-like for- 
mation caused when the duct that leads from an 
oil or fat gland becomes obstructed and prevents 
the escape of the secretion. When fully formed, it 

is a little bag just beneath the skin inclosing a 

soft material like porridge or corn mush. 

If let alone, a wenis harmless and causes trouble 
only because of unsightliness, or because it some- 
times is located where the hat brim or the collar 
presses against it and sets up irritation. That may 
produce inflammation, attended by pain, and per- 
haps ulceration; or, if the irritation is slight in 
degree but long-continued and the person is con- 
stitutionally so predisposed, the wen may take on 
a malignant transformation and turn into a cancer. 
It is, therefore, better in every case to have the 
wen removed, especially since the operation is very 
simple,—almost painless when the wen is in the 
scalp,—easy of accomplishment, soon over, and 
without any unpleasant sequels. 

Unless the patient is very nervous and appre- 
hensive, the surgeon, in performing the operation, 
uses merely a local anzsthetic such as cocaine, or 
freezes the area of the wen with a spray of rhig- 














| Olene, or the like. He carefully washes the scalp, 


and paints the part over the tumor with iodine and 
then with alcohol. Next, he makes a cross inci- 
sion over the wen and by peeling back the skin 
exposes the bag. After he has carefully shelled 
out the bag, taking due precaution not to break it 














and let out the contents, he turns back the skin 
flaps and stitches them together, or holds them by a 
compress. In a few days the wound heals soundly; 
and if the entire sac has been removed, that is the 
last that will be heard of the tumor, and there is 
nothing more to do except to pay the doctor’s bill 
—which ought not to be very large. 
So 3 
A LIBERTY BOND 
URIOUS things happen these days,” 
“, said Mrs. Eaton, who was returning 
the cupful of sugar she had borrowed. 
“We were speaking not long ago of 
your brother-in-law’s contribution to 
the Red Cross. I want to tell you now 
something full as surprising about a relative of 
my own by marriage. 

“It’s old Joe Dingley, over at the Falls. He isn’t 
a brother-in-law, but only a cousin-in-law, which 
is about as near as I ever cared to have the rela- 
tionship. We all felt that it was quite a comedown 
when Cousin Claribel married him. His father had 
some means, and Joe was allowed to grow up in 
idleness. What little money he inherited went 
pretty quick, but the idleness remained. I’ve often 
thought that if Claribel hadn’t been a good dress- 
maker they’d have been on the town long ago. 

“What I’m going to tell you I got from Claribel 
herself. It seems that one day their little boy, 
Sammy, came to dinner kind of down in the mouth, 
and asked if he couldn’t skip school that after- 
noon. The teacher had been telling how that it was 
everyone’s duty to buy a Liberty bond in order to 
help the country. Finally, she asked all the chil- 
dren to talk the matter up at home and try to get 
their fathers to invest. In the afternoon she would 
ask them how they had suceeeded. 

“T some doubt if that was wise, but I suppose 
she was full of zeal to do missionary work. At any 
rate, Sammy took it very seriously, and said he 
was most sure that all the other children would 
be ready to raise their hands when the teacher 
asked how many belonged to a Liberty-Loan fam- 
ily. So couldn’t he stay at home? 

“Joe wasn’t there at the time, but Claribel told 
Sammy that the country needed brave boys as 
well as brave men, and that it would not be brave 
to stay away from the place where duty called him 
just because he couldn’t raise his hand when 
others did. She admitted, though, that it made her 
heart ache to see him kind of swallowing to keep 
back the tears when he started for school. 

“But he was all smiles when he came running 


| into the house at night. ‘I did raise my hand, after 


all,’ says the little fellow, ‘and teacher put father’s 

name on the blackboard with all the others that 

are going to help save the country by getting Lib- 
erty bonds.’ 

“*Why, Sammy!’ says Claribel. “You ought not 
to have done that!’ 

“All this time Joe was in the next room, but the 
boy didn’t know it. ‘Of course you don’t believe 
that pa can get one,’ says Sammy, ‘and I shouldn’t 
if I hadn’t seen something that you haven’t.’ Then 
he went on to tell what he had seen on his way to 
school. 

“It was a handbill that Ike Remick, who runs 
the bowling alley at the Falls, had put ont, offer- 
ing a fifty-dollar Liberty bond‘as a prize forthe 





one who should make the highest total score at 
his place during the next month. ‘Pa’s just the 
same as got that bond if he makes a try for it,’ 
says Sammy. “‘That’s one thing he can do,—he can 
bowl with the best of ’em,—and he’s always in 
practice,’ says Sammy. ‘It will be just fun for him, 
helping his country.’ 

“Then Sammy ran off to play, and pretty soon 
Joe came out of the sitting room. ‘I guess it’s up 
to me to bring home that bond,’ says he. Then he 
got him a bite from the cupboard and went off, 
and didn’t get home till past midnight. 

“**After that,’ says Claribel in telling the story, 
‘Joe never missed being out late a single night.’ 

“Then she stopped, and I saw that I was the 
same as invited to put in a word. 

“*Well,’ says I, ‘I suppose he won the prize.’ 

***Well, you suppose wrong,’ says Claribel, with 
that kind of droll slant to her eyes that I remem- 
ber when she was a girl. ‘Life Perry beat ’em all 
way out of sight, and carried off the bond.’ 

“But she was particular for me to understand 
that Joe could have won ; and the reason he didn’t 
was because he never went near that bowling 
alley at all. 

“*T never supposed I was much of a hero to 
grown-up people,’ Joe says to Claribel, ‘but when 
I found my own boy taking it for granted that the 
only way I could serve my country was by winning 
a bowling match, it did give me a kind of wrench.’ 

““What Joe did was to go looking for work. Of 
course, the nice, genteel jobs were all taken; but 
he found that there was a chance for another man 
to work nights at Cooper’s mill, and he went for 
it. He’s been at it already long enough to earn a 
fifty-dollar bond, and, what’s more, he seems de- 
termined to stick. He tells Claribel that he had 
been a slave to laziness all his life, and he says 
that to him that Liberty bond he brought home 
stands for freedom in a double sense.” 
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A FRENCH OFFICER’S FORBEARANCE 


FTER the battle at Cumiéres, writes Mr. 
Gerald Brandon in the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, Lieut. Fabre of the Foreign Legion 

was left for dead on the field. During the night, 
while he lay there wounded, a party of German 
plunderers spread over the field and began their 
work of robbing the dead. One of them, an officer, 
finding that Lieut. Fabre was still alive, snatched 
a rifle from one of his men and plunged the bayonet 
into the breast of the helpless wounded French- 
man. 

But Lieut. Fabre did not die. He was brought in 
by a patrol that had gone out to seareh for his 
body, and he subsequently recovered; but his 
hatred for the murdering German became almost 
an obsession. 

One day when he was reviewing a new batch of 
prisoners he suddenly turned pale and, stopping 
a German officer, asked him if he had been at 
Cumiéres on February 16th and whether he had 
gone out on patrol that night. The German replied 
that he had been at Cumiéres, and that most likely 
he had been one of the patrol. 

Lieut. Fabre could control himself no longer. 
Springing at the prisoner, he forced him against a 
wall and, pointing a pistol at him, broke out into 
a volley of abuse. 

“I have you! Assassin! Murderer! And I will 
make you pay. You do not remember the helpless 
blessé you bayoneted that night at Cumiéres? How 
many wounded Frenchmen have you killed in the 
same way? But that time you missed, and I saw 
your face in the moonlight. I have hungered to 
meet you, but scarcely dared hope to. Say your 
prayers, for you are about to die!” 

The German, who up to that moment had faced 
the pistol without alarm, suddenly remembered 
that night at Cumiéres and fell in a heap at Lient. 
Fabre’s feet awaiting the bullet. A group of French 
officers, attracted by the tumult, had come up and 
were silently watching the drama. They knew the 
sto’ 


ry. | 
“Shoot the pig!” said one. “We will report that | 


he tried to escape.” 

Lieut. Fabre’s finger tightened on the trigger. 
Then with an effort he controlled himself and said 
contemptuously : 


“Get up and take your place in the ranks. You 


richly deserve death, but I am a French officer, 
not an executioner.” 


os 


WORSE THAN WASTED 


HAT the prosperity of an exhortation no less 

than the prosperity of a jest lies in the ear 

that hears it, seems to be attested by a story 

that one of the friends of Dwight L. Moody re- 
cently told. 


Once when the great revivalist was in London | 
he went into an office in the city to insure his life. 


His friend accompanied him. Having finished the 
business, Mr. Moody looked about, and then—for 
he never neglected an opportunity of preaching 
—he said with impressive gravity and feeling: 

“I have insured my wretched body, but who is 
to insure my miserable soul?” 

A bustling but painfully matter-of-fact clerk 
furnished the required information. - 


| 
“Our Mr. Thompson of the fire department will 


see after that, sir,” he replied briskly. 

The decorum of the office was completely broken 
up, but as neither Mr. Moody nor his friend lacked 
a sense of humor they found it easy to join in the 
general laughter. 

es 


A SIGN OF RANK 


YOUNG lieutenant, ‘says the Manchester 
A Guardian, was instructing a squad of re- 
cruits in visional training. 

“Tell me, Number One,” he said, “how many 
men are there in that trench-digging party on the 
edge of the hill?” 

“Thirty men and one officer,” was the prompt 
reply. 

© Quite right,” observed the lieutenant, after a 
pause. ‘‘But how do you know at this distance that 
one is an officer?” 

“Cos he’s the only one not working, sir.” 


¢¢ 


ABOUT TO BE TESTED 


MOMENT after the sewing-machine agent 
had rung the bel, says Tit-Bits, a particu- 
larly noisy and vicious-looking bulldog 

assisted in the door. The dog stood his 
ground. The agent retreated slightly. 

“Will that dog bite?” he asked. 

“We don’t quite know yet,” the lady said. “We 
have only just got him. But we are trying him with 


| strangers. Won’t you come in?” 

















A Little 


Bran 
Works Wonders 


Find out what bran 
does — Nature’s laxa- 
tive. Learn why doctors 
urge it. 

Serve Pettijohn’s — 
a bran-flaked dainty — 
each morning fora week. 


- Watch its effects on 
good spirits, on vitality. 
Then you'll serve it 


often, we believe. 


Now a Luxury 
Most folks rebel at 
clear bran. So we hid 
the bran in delicious 
cereal flakes. 


Pettijohn’s is a wel- 
come dish, and hearty. 
Everyone enjoys it. Yet 


a dish supplies one’s 
daily need of bran. 


A Necessity 


Fine foods are constipat- 
ing. One must mix rough- 
age with them, else take 
drugs. 


The ideal roughage is 
the bran which Nature puts 
on wheat. But flake bran — 
not the ground bran. 


See what it does in Pet- 
tijohn’s. And see how people 
like it. 


Some users say, ‘‘We 


live two days in one.”’ 


Start tomorrow morning. 


55% Wheat Product — 20% Oats 
25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory 
flakes hide 25 per cent unground bran. 

Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent Gov- 
ernment Standard flour with 25 per cent 
bran flakes. Use like Graham flour in 
any recipe. 

Both sold in packages only. 
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xr Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1907 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
WHERE THE MAIL GOES, CREAM OF WHEAT GOES. 

















PRISONERS IN THE DESERT 


HEN H. M. S. Tara was torpedoed in 
the Mediterranean in November, 1915, 
the survivors speedily found themselves 
turned over by the German destroyers of the 
vessel to the custody of the Senussi, a desert 
tribe hostile to the British. Amid great hard- 
ship the men, about a hundred in number, 
were marched over the desert to an isolated 
prison camp, and there, under almost unen- 
durable conditions, they remained until the 
following March, when they were rescued by 
the Duke of Westminster’s dashing expedition 
with his armored motor cars. Capt. Williams’s 
entry for New Year’s Day, in his carefully 
kept journal, gives some idea of the odd condi- 
tions that men have had to face in corners of 
the great war, and of the spirit in which those 
British sailors met this particular situation. 
Our present daily rations per head, says 
Capt. Williams in his book, In the Hands of 
the Senussi, are approximately fourteen ounces 


of rice, a quarter of a pound of flour, with one | 
ounce of goat flesh or a saltspoonful of oil on | 
alternate days. We wash, but there has been | 


no soap for two months, and we have hair 
and beards untrimmed since we landed. The 
ninety-five of us live in five ragged Arab tents. 
Many are sick. No medicines or medical com- 
forts of any kind are procurable, or change of 
clothing ; and there are no bandages. The sick 
have the same food as everyone else, or go 
without, and all herd together on the ground 
of the vermin-infested tents, covered with filthy 
rags and sacking, and where a fire burns night 
and day. The water is good and plentiful, and 
the winter has so far been almost rainless. The 
men work at clearing out the old Roman wells 
each day, and those not so employed collect 
firewood and cook. We have become accustomed 
to ever-gnawing hunger, but the hard coldness 
of the ground is more felt as we get thinner 
and our bones work through our garments. 
Those who can invent a new way of combining 
rice, flour, oil and goat are much appreciated, 
and those who can remember songs, poetry or 
recitations, more so. We have no literature ex- 
cept an old French. primer of 1870, eagerly read, 


and we have had no news of the outside world | 


since November 5th, and do not know whether 
our friends believe us alive or dead. We feel 
the cold much at night. 

Who, I wonder, was the author of that im- 
mortal ditty beloved of the pierrots and known 


from the words of its refrain as Drinking’ 


Cider through a Stra-a-aw? The hungrier we 
get the louder we sing it; in these long winter 
evenings it is a never-failing source of joy and 
laughter. We use it as a cradle song to lull 
ourselves to sleep, and we rise early in the 
morning with it still ringing in our ears. 

Close seconds to this for favorite come 
A-climbing up the Golden Stairs and Manda- 
lay—the latter sung to a tune that its author 
would be hard put to to recognize! Lieut. 
Tanner has a perfect gold mine of verses and 
recitations stored in his memory — such old 
favorites as H. M. S. Pinafore, The Pirates of 
Penzance and many another Gilbert and Sul- 
livan. He remembers the words perfectly—the 
tunes we make up as we go along! And then 
there is that blood-curdling recitation—The 
Grave of the Hundred Heads. It fits in nicely 
with our present mood. 


od 


AMERICAN BOOKS IN RUSSIA 


ONGFELLOW is as well known in Russia 
as Mark Twain,. says Lieut. Zinovi 
Pechkoff in an article in the National 

Geographic Magazine. Longfellow’s poems 
have been translated into Russian in the same 
form in which they are written; even the 
rime and rhythm of the verses have been 
preserved. The well-known Russian poet, Ivan 
Bounin, so translated The Song of Hiawatha 
that, if you read a stanza in English and then 
in Russian, you will see that the rime and 
rhythm have not been changed in the least. 

Edgar Allan Poe is another American author 

whose writings have been translated into Rus- 
sian ; his works are very much appreciated and 
loved. Walt Whitman’s complete works have 
been translated; William Dean Howells is as 
well known in Russia as he is in America. In 
1907 Jack London’s complete works were trans- 
lated; they appear in twelve volumes in Rus- 


sian, and have had tremendous success. In one | 
year the edition was repeated six times. The | 
essays of Emerson are widely read; the books | 


of William James, especially his Principles of 
Psychology, are known to every intelligent 
Russian. 

The biographies of many Presidents of the 


United States have been translated into Rus- | 


sian. The life of Washington, the life of Gar- 
field, From the Log Cabin to the White House, 
are known to every Russian who reads. Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin is known to all Russians, 
whether or not they can read. 

In Russia, books are published in editions 
not of one thousand or five thousand copies, 
but in editions of ten and twenty thousand; 
and if an edition is repeated, a book often has 
a sale of about eighty thousand copies a year. 
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CLOTHCRAFT 
CLOTHES 


a as 





For MEN and 
YOUNG MEN 


$15 to $30 


SERGE SPECIALS 
**5130’’— $22.50 Blue 


(The largest selling suit in America) 


*“6130’’ — $22.50 Gray 
**7130’’ — $22.50 Gray 
**3130’’ — $26.50 Gray 
**4130’’— $26.50 Blue 


Made by 
The Joseph & Feiss Co., Cleveland 


Because they are scien- 
tifically tailored, Cloth- 
craft Clothes continue to 
sell at prices that, for war 
times, are extremely 
moderate! And they con- 
tinue to yield the utmost 
in fit, looks and wear! 
The pocket of every 
Clothcraft coat carries the 
makers’ Guarantee as 
shown above. 


The CLOTHCRAFT STORE in Your Jown 














SCHOOLS, COLLEGES and CAMPS 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to anyone requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, Art, Scien- 
tific, Music or Normal School, College or University. Kindly indicate whether you have 
in mind one for boys or for girls, and if you have any preference as to its location. 
Address EDUCATIONAL DEPT., The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 














Tilton Seminary 


the foothills of the White Mountains. Seven build- 
gymnasium and modern dining hall. 
Se epara’ rate do’ rmitories for young men and women. 
Athletic fields. Military drill. Preparation for college 
or business. Music, Art, Elocution. Manual Training. 
Special courses for high school graduates. Home 
Economics, including Sewing, Dressmaking and Do- 
mestic Science. 


CHASE COTTAGE FOR YOUNG BOYS 
Entirely distinct building. Number limited. All ad- 
vantages of S y faculty, gy and athletic 
fields. pase patnee. Faculty ande uipment superior to 
many and — to any school in New land. 
influence. dowment permits rate of $300 to $400. 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal 
20 School Street Tilton, N. H. 


























Worcester Domestic Science School 


One and two-year Normal and Home-making courses. Red Cross 
Work. Trains for teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians. 
The first school devoted so/e/y to Normal Domestic Science train- 
ing. Graduates occupy ees ET positions. ovens Sept. 24, 1918. 
Address Mrs. FP. A.Wethered, 158 Institute Rd., Worcester, Mass. 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 
Upper School—Unique record for college entrance prepa- 
ration and for success of graduates in college. Studio, 
manual training, athletics, gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Lower School—Special home care and training of younger 
boys. Graded classes. Outdoor sports. Catalog. 
SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph. D., Principal, Providence, R. 1. 


Bordentown Military Institute 


orough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
taculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught how 
tostudy. Military training. by Yr, thietics. 34th year. 
For catalogue, address Col. T. D. L 
Bordentown, N. J. Principal and Commandant. 











Established 
1858 Crysta 


a BLUE 


For the Laundry 
The People’s Choice for Sixty Years 


DOUBLE STRENGTH 


Best and Goes 
Farthest 


Makes white clothes whiter 
and colored fabrics brighter. 








SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 
88 Broad Street, Boston 


Sold in Sprinkling Top Bottles 





ABBOT ACADEMY 


A School for Girls. ANDOVER, MASS. 
Founded 1828. 23 miles from Boston. General Course with 
Household Science. College Pregeretien. Hews Malley Prk risteg 
and outdoor sports. Address Prinei 








Write to-day for Free Illustrated Booklet of 


NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE 
sold direct from factory to home ata large saving 
to each purchaser. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 














Water Supply 


FOR 


Country Homes 


LUNT MOSS CO. .- - BOSTON 




















| HILL 
a. Clothes Dryers 


In three styles, either 
for lawn, roof or bal- 
FP. cony, are neat, compact and 
34 have convenient revolving 
clothes line—saves walking. 
No lifting and tugging of the 
clothes basket to t 
Simply stand in one place and 
hang up the entire wash. 
EVERY CONVENIENCE IS EMBODIED to make it 


The Big Wash Day Helper . % 


Made with either wood or steel post, in 
three sizes. Ground socket furnished wi 
each lawn dryer. Write for catalogue. 

iF BOYS: Sell Hill Clothes Dryers 
in your neighborhood. Liberal cash 
commission paid you. Write at once. 


Hill Clothes Dryer Co., 47 Central St.. Worcester, Mass. 
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use the (fauford Range 


Imagine this beautiful range in your own 
kitchen—its up-to-date conveniences helping 
you to cook your food better, quicker and 
more economically. 


Two large ovens—one for coal, one for gas— 
the latter with an improved gas broiler, in- 
stantly adjustable to hold the food at any 
required distance from the flame—and it folds 
away when not in use. 


Gas cocks constructed to prevent accidental 
opening; five center heat gas burners which 
bring the flame directly under the utensils— 
saving gas; a wonderful new patented damper 
control that adjusts both the damper and the 


draft with one motion, either to “kindle,” 
“bake” or “check.” 


Gas water heater, conveniently located to the 
right of coal oven. May be used as auxiliary 
to a water front or coil in the coal firebox, 
or it may furnish your entire supply of hot 
water. Interchangeable hods, concealed in the 
base. Left-hand hod catches the ashes; the 
right holds the coal—one trip to empty ashes 
and bring back coal. 


These and other features, which your dealer 
will gladly explain in detail, are the reasons 
why the best cooks prefer a Crawford—made 
in models to suit your every requirement. 


Sold by Leading Dealers 


Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


Makers of Highest Quality Ranges, Furnaces and Boilers 
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ye te e worlds greatest cooks 
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